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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover shows us just the way our children are looking; not at us 
but out at the great world. They want to know what is over the horizon 
and what kind of a world this is. Lisbeth and Susan Wyman did not pose 
for this picture. They were standing spellbound on the rocks at Pigeor 
Cove, Rockport, and gazing at immensity when their father clickec 
the shutter. 


The Lay of the Land is a symposium by five Universalist laymen. 
Allen Abrams, industrialist and member of the First Universalist Church 
of Wausau, Wisconsin, writes on The Progress of Man. Kenneth P. 
Trussels of Fort Plain, New York, recently returned from serving in the 
armed forces tells enthusiastically Why ! Am A Universalist. Dan 
Albrecht, journalist of Joliet, Illinois, finds in Universalism An Unfailing 
Source of Hope and Courage. Wilbur D. Emmons, member 01 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Meriden, Connecticut, believes that ou 
faith may be best expressed By Prayer, Practice, and Patience. 
Hartford Beaumont, trustee of the Church Of the Divine Paternity 
New York, states with aggressive good will his conviction that Liberalism 
Is Not Dead; allegations of reactionaries to the contrary. 


Stanley Manning as an active member is always present wher 
The Board of Trustees Meets. He writes a lively account of the dis 
cussions, plans, and actions which featured the recent meeting of our Board 


Gustav H. Ulrich writes an exciting account of his first days on the 
job as a member of our Child Care Team in Germany. He lost no time 
in getting a clear picture of his problem in setting up a home for adolescen 
orphans of Displaced Persons and attacking that problem as these excerpt 
from what Dr. Ulrich Writes From Germany show. 


Brainard F. Gibbons holds the mirror up to the weaknesses of selfis 
and sentimental moderns in Humpty Dumpty People! 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE Ir 
YOUR WILL and perpetuate your support of this vital servant c 
Universalism. | 


A bequest in your will to the Universalist Publishing Hous 
becomes a lasting, living memorial to you and your dear ones as yo 
direct. | 

“I give and bequeath to the Universalist Publishing Hous: 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum $ 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. Wyman, Treasurer, for ax 
further information you desire. 
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Moulton of Dolgeville 


HEN we began our ministry in the Universalist 

Church a full quarter of a century ago, Clinton 
A. Moulton was the well-established and respected 
minister of the First Universalist Church of Dolge- 
ville, New York. Even then under his leadership 
Dolgeville was known, and it has since become more 
widely known, as a fine example of successful village 
church, one with a vital program for serving its com- 
munity. 


Now after thirty-five years of successful work, 
Clinton A. Moulton is retiring from the active ministry 
of the Dolgeville Church. During this distinguished 
pastorate, the church grew and changed with the needs 
of its time. Years ago, the parish bought and out- 
fitted a house which serves not only as educational 
center and Parish House, but also as a much needed 
community center. As it served its community, this 
church also met its obligations to the larger program 
of the denomination, both State and National. The 
minister, because he is a real Universalist, served his 
community without stint as he served his church. 
So it came about that up and down the valleys and 
over the hill roads of central New York that “Clint” 
Moulton became known and loved by' Universalists 


and non-Universalists alike. In the midst of his busy 
parochial life, he found time to serve his fellowship for 
years as member of the Executive Board of the New 
York State Convention of Universalists and for two 
terms as President. 


The key to this successful ministry is the man, 
genial, lovable, patient, but inflexibly committed to 
the gospel of God’s fatherhood and man’s universal 
brotherhood. Of such spirit is the real greatness of any 
church wrought. 


To date, no college has ever conferred an honorary 
degree on Clinton A. Moulton. While some of the rest 
of us who made more noise were being honored he 
remained plain Moulton of Dolgeville. Moulton 
needed nor needs no formal degree. His by right of 
character and service, with all that it implies, is that 
title of affection and respect which our Universalist 
forebears gave to their ministers ‘‘Father’’. 


Tue Curistian Leaver salutes Father Moulton 
with affection and respect. We hope to see his smiling 
face and hear his confidence-inspiring drawl in the 
debates of our General Assemblies for many years to 
come. 


PRIMER OF CHURCHMANSHIP. 


HE Annual Plan Book currently issued by the 

Central Planning Council of The Universalist 
Church of America is a valuable primer in the best 
sense of the word. It contains a clear-cut but adequate 
outline of church goals and methods of reaching those 
goals. It includes two new sections that set forth 
frankly, “What the Parish Has A Right to Expect of 
Its Minister” and ‘“‘What A Minister Has A Right to 
Expect of His Parish.’”’ A thorough reading and pond- 
ering of these sections by both parties concerned at the 
beginning of every pastorate would prevent many a 
misunderstanding. 


' The entire book is just the thing a newly elected 
young trustee or committee member needs to quickly 
learn his or her particular duties and how those duties 
relate to the other workers and organizations of the 


total church. The old and seasoned worker can correct 
his perspective and freshen his point of view by study 
of this book. Every church should have an abundant 
supply of the new Plan Book. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER CITED 


E are happy to pass on to our readers the follow- 
ing citation which came to THE CHRISTIAN 
Leaver recently. 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews 
expresses its deep appreciation to 
Tue Curistian LEADER 
for superior assistance in the promotion of 
American Brotherhood 1948 
The citation is signed by President Harry S. Truman, 
Honorary Chairman; Robert L. Patten, Chairman; 
Everett R. Clinchy, President; and Charles E. Wilson, 
F. E. Baniff, and Robert Straus, Co-Chairmen. 
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CONGRESS SHOULD ACT NOW TO ADMIT DP’S 


E NOTE that several spring State Conventions 

of Universalist churches passed resolutions sup- 
porting the Stratton Bill for the admission of four 
hundred thousand displaced persons to this country 
during the next four years. We are happy that our 
fellow churchmen are positive and articulate in their 
support of proposals for the admission of Displaced 
Persons. It should be noted by our people now, how- 
ever, that the Stratton Bill is dead. It has no chance 
for passage. The Fellows Bill which will admit on'y 
two hundred thousand does have a good chance of 
passage during the closing days of this session of Con- 
gress if people keep on putting pressure on their 
Representatives and Senators. 


The Fellows Bill is only half a loaf, but it is better, 
far better than nothing. Therefore, we urge our people 
to write to their Representatives in Congress and urge 
that this Bill be taken out of Committee and onto the 
floor for debate and vote. Urge your Representatives 
also to vote for the measure. 


The humane conclusion of the Displaced Persons 
problem within a reasonable time waits on some con- 
erete action by the United States. We have delayed 
shamefully in this matter. Let us act now! 


TO MEET OUR OBLIGATIONS TO RETIRING MINISTERS 


OPIES of The Contributory Retirement Plan of 

the Universalist Retirement Service Society 
have been mailed to all our ministers and to chairmen 
of Boards of Trustees. This plan represents a long 
and exhaustive study and many hours of labor on the 
part of Universalist laymen and officials seeking the 
best and most practical method by which our churches 
“can properly meet their obligations to retiring 
ministers.” 


We believe that the Contributory Retirement Plan 
offers the opportunity which our churches have long 
looked for to take care of their retiring ministers. We 
believe that the contributory feature of the plan is 
right and practical. We therefore earnestly hope that 
the churches and ministers will respond to the oppor- 
tunity by entering the plan without delay. 


A careful reading of the sixteen page booklet an- 
nouncing the plan answers most of the questions which 
prospective participants will want answered. The 
rules and regulations are also printed. All that is 
needed now to make the affair a total success is 
speedy action on the part of churches and ministers. 
Let’s put the plan to work. 


OUR APOLOGIES TO “THE LAMP”, STANDARD OIL 
OF NEW JERSEY 


W: WISH to apologize for the error in giving 
credit which appeared on page 228 of the May 
15 issue. 


The very fine line cut at the top of the Institute 
page was used through the courtesy of The Lamp, a 
publication of the Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
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nations is a one-way procedure. The French Go- 


“IT’S NOT THE GALE BUT THE SET OF THE SA 


Religious faith has traditionally removed moun’ 
because it is backed by the greatest power in 
world, the infinite. There is only one force potent 
greater than the energy released from the atom, 
that is faith that man shall control that energy 


turn it to constructive good. ; 
Clarence R. Ski 


* * * 


The situation of churches is serious, not throug} 
acts of people who do not believe in churches 
because of the acts of people who do believein chur 
We church people should think twice before we con 
to the decisions of organizations, musical, literar 
for nature study to set meetings at the hour of ch 


service. ; 
John van Schaick 


* * * 


Change is on every hand in every new disco 
Those who don’t want it can’t stop it. 


What we do not do, just as much as what we 
involves us in world affairs. 


And the. church?- 

The church indifferent, negative, coasting, 
fail humanity and itself, be even a drag on reli 
and civilization. 


Or the church aware, creative and commissio 
will yet build “a right spirit” in the heart of man 
| 


Make no mistake, one way or another we do “ 


Which way do we choose for the church? 


and our choice for good or ill is recorded in no } 
place than in the outcome of history. , 
Edna P. Br 


* * * 


Others. I, You, He, We, They, and God — thest 
the great realities of our existence. But J is u 
meaningless by itself. A person is not important aj 
“Robinson Crusoe” is not a true narrative, if its i 
is to show how a man can get along alone. Robi 
Crusoe started with materials provided by ot: 
his man Friday supported his cause when he né& 
help. There never will be any Crusoes, though r 
people fancy they are self-sufficient or can becom 
We live by and for others but the proper stress 


the “for,” because we should not forget that w 
by others. 


Harmon M. | 
| 
FOOTNOTES FROM FRANCE 


Not all the generosity shown toward Eur 


ment has given the Government of India, in frie 
aid, to be used for refugees, three hundred 
units of penicillin, four thousand doses of anti-tet 
serum, one thousand doses of anti-gangrene sé 
and other medical supplies. (WP) 
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he Lay of the Land 


Progress of Man 


Allen Abrams 


AN can never comprehend the infinite. For in 
the beginning there was nothing, only a void. 
st there was God, because out of the void He created 
euniverse, made it to blossom forth, invested it with 
ing creatures and peopled it with human beings. 


God decreed that man should be endowed with a 
lality possessed by no other living thing, the ability 
reason and to distinguish good from evil. A mate- 
il being, man had a moral nature. It was destined 
at he should rule the world. 


‘Yet through countless generations, aboriginal man 
ved as a savage surrounded by enemies who would 
ay him, beset by the unfriendly elements which he 
ctured as angry gods in the lightning or cruel spirits 
the storm. Thus, man saw the need to conciliate 
ese powers. In his simple way he sought to pacify 
em by offering up as a sacrifice his most valued pos- 
ssion, a son or a daughter. 


Progress eame in the development of religion only 
hen man began to use his intellect. Was it true that 
ature was cruel and uncompromising? Could it be 
nat human life was sacred in the eyes of the Great 
oirit? Was God only in the earthquake and the 
zhtning or was He also in the still, small voice or the 
rning bush? 


Then, out of reflection, came the conclusion that 
od was in everything; that He was not a harsh and 
emanding master but that He would deal justly with 
lis children. This was a new idea and it marked a 
najor advance for the human race. Now came leaders 
> spread this thought. Buddha taught universal 
rotherhood and that salvation lies within man him- 
alf. Mohammed pronounced the eternal rewards of 
ighteousness and the perpetual punishment of evil. 
but it was in Jesus that religion found its magnificent 
xpression and its great leadership. He proclaimed 
hat there was a God of supreme qualities “ready to 
ardon, slow to anger and of great kindness.” The 
eoples of the earth were God’s children. He would 
how them the true way of life, but He would give 
hem the will to choose their own course. He was a 
ust God, so He would punish evil and regard good. 


_ Through the Galilean, mankind learned of the unity 
ff creation. And it was through Galileo, some fifteen 
enturies after Jesus, that man found a new approach 
0 the study of this world. Up to that time, conclusions 
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What does the liberal layman think about his religion? In this sym- 
sium, five Universalist laymen speak their minds on religious liberalism 
nerally and Universalism in particular. The writers whose contribu- 
ms appear below represent law, journalism, and business by occupa- 
m, and are spread from New England and New York to the Midwest. 


about the nature of matter and the universe were based 
on scattered and often inaccurate observations. 
Galileo introduced the scientific method, in the search 
for truth by the accumulation, sifting and weighing of 
facts, then bringing them together into a systematized 
and related pattern. His investigations of motion and 
weight, his invention of the thermometer for measur- 
ing temperature and of the barometer for measuring 
pressure, his examination of the world about him 
through the microscope and the telescope which he 
had invented; these were to change the whole course 


of thinking and to offer a new way of learning the 
truth. 


Jesus had taught that God was not fickle and 
changeable but that He worked in an orderly way. 
Now, through the eyes of science, man was to find a 
universe of beauty and of restrained force, with powers 
to be released and used for the enrichment of human 
life. Here was the finite mind seeking and learning to 
explore the depths of the infinite. 


All about was change, slow but relentless, rocks 
wearing away, rivers altering their course to the ocean, 
forests growing and decaying. Man beheld a world 
building up and breaking down, synthesizing and 
analyzing, a dynamic world, ever changing and never 
static. Yet by nature, human beings were loath to 
yield their prejudices and slow to part with dogma. 
The truth could be found only as they were willing to 
discard opinions and search for facts. 


Science was an answer in finding God. Through the 
method of laborious experiment and observation, often 
retarded by bigotry, the scholar could trace the marks 
of the Creator. In the rocks and fossils, the geologist 
unfolded the growth of the world during a billion 
years. By the studies of Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 
astronomy revealed the magnitude of creation. 
Galileo and Newton showed that nature has laws 
which regulate the behavior of the world. 


Through Boyle’s laws of chemistry and through the 
atomic theory of Dalton, science could show that all 
matter was built up in a simple and systematic pattern. 
With their fellow workers, the chemists, physicists 
were to confound all earlier concepts of matter, to 
bring about that seemingly impossible accomplish- 
ment, the fission of the atom. Thus it is, through the 
searchers for truth, we have returned to the primal 
forces set in motion when the world was formed. It 
was as though God had furnished what seemed to be a 
complicated machine and man had broken it down 
into its simple elements. 
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Now, through the scientific process, the brain of 
man is no longer static but alive, searching for facts, 
weighing the evidence and discarding fallacies. The 
scientist must keep an open mind. In the light of 
today’s knowledge, the truth of yesterday may dis- 
appear. Established laws must be changed on the 
basis of new evidence. 


Constantly, developments of deep significance to 
the human race were coming out of these studies. The 
discovery of each fact might mean a valuable com- 
bination of matter or anew law. And it is clear that 
these advances did not come spontaneously; that be- 
hind them were planning, study, effort. 


How then can finite beings contemplate: on every 
side the orderly processes of nature and deny that, 
behind these, is an Inventor, a Creator far surpassing 
anything they could conceive? Can we not predict 
with certainty when the sun will rise‘on a given day? 
Do we question that the streams will flow to the 
ocean? Can it be that all of these things just happen 
or must we conclude that there is a plan and an Infi- 
nite Power to direct that plan? Is our universe 
comprehensible without God? 


From this knowledge of the world, we ‘have dis- 
covered how to discipline the forces of nature. We 
have learned the laws of the Creator‘and we have ac- 
commodated ourselves to them. “We have planted 
and sustained the Christian church as man’s tribute 
to the authority of God. Here we have baptized our 
babies, trained our children in the knowledge of truth 
and consecrated our dead. Here we have established 
values of life to which we can hold fast when all e!se 
shall fail. What satisfaction, what inspirations have 
eome to mankind through this progress! 


But inthe beginning, God made human beings 
capable of developing a conscience, that man might 
have a choice between good and evil; to create'‘or 
destroy; one path to life and another to death. The 
skill of the physician may be used to heal the body or 
to practice torture. The bacteriologist can show the 
way to healthy life or he can spread the terrors of 
disease. The chemist may contribute to the well- 
being of mankind or he may concoct the poison gasses 
of warfare. The physicist could show us how to use 
the enormous ‘power of the atom for the eternal bene- 
fit of the human race or for its complete extermina- 
tion.. Matter may be annihilated and the universe, 
transformed into energy, become once more the void. 

Sometimes, we doubt that man has really pro- 
gressed through all the ages. The forces of cruelty 
and oppression are unleashed in the world again. 
Once more we are called upon to resist with every 
force at our command, even though we may uel 
in victory. 


This is no time for fear or weakness. We must de- 
fend the worth of every human being and. with truth 
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on our side, we shall be strong. It is unthinkabl 
God could create man in His own image, nurtur 
through all time, only to destroy him basely | 
animal. For is He not a God of reason and just 
God of hope and not despair, a God of eterna 
All-Conquering Love? 

This is a time for renewed faith; faith that 
through God, shall learn to rule the world with h 
that man shall conquer all evil and finally este 
the Kingdom of God. 


AN UNFAILING SOURCE 
HOPE AND COURAGE 


Dan Albrecht, Joliet, Illinois 


I belong to the Joliet Great Books group, wh 
now in its second year of studying and discussing 
of the great classics of the past. We of the Unive 
church may take pride in the fact that we have 
vided a meeting place for this group, both last yee 
this year, and.have thus enabled it to perform a 
valuable service in the field of adult education. / 
meeting two weeks ago, we were discussing ~ 
Pascal’s Pensees, or Thoughts. Pascal was a § 
teenth century Frenchman, a child prodigy whose 
talents centered largely on mathematics. He bec. 
convert to Jansenism, which advocated a do. 
somewhat similar to Calvinism, placing heav; 
phasis upon grace and predestination at the e 
of freedom of will. In his later years, after d 
controversies, particularly with the Jesuits, Pascd 
ceived the idea of writing what he expected to cal 
Apology for the Christian Religion,’ and he | 
apology in its broader sense, as justification or ex} 
tion, rather than regret. He made extensive no} 
this work and these have come down to us | 


thoughts, but he never finished the work itself. | 


Pascal’s doctrine has little interest for a Univer 
but his devout approach to the subject of religi« 
subtle reasoning and his accurate observation of 
nature have made his book a classic above and 
from its subject matter. 


During the discussion of the Pensees, we tried : 
other things to define the difference between th: 
and philosophy, as to which was the boarder ter 
exactly what each was meant to cover. The 
turned to the definitions of opinion, belief and 
These questions, we never settled to every 
satisfaction. But they involve matters that mig’ 
be given serious thought by all of us. 


When we speak about religion and God, for ins 
are we merely expressing opinions? Or are we cd 
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‘itatement of belief? Or are we avowing a faith? To 
i}, belief has a far deeper meaning than opinion, and 


ith is a bedrock term that goes to the very base of 


‘Il have been asked to talk on the subject ‘What 
viversalism Means to Me,” this morning. Rest as- 


. Whatever I may have to say, and 
wwever poorly I may say it, it will be an expression of 
th, the faith by which I have lived for the last two 
jars and by which I shall continue to live to the end 
jmy days. 

{What does Universalism mean to me? It means an 
failing source of hope and courage. It means an in- 
“haustible store of inspiration and understanding. It 
jeans a constant encouragement to do the things that 
il help my fellow men. It means a determination to 
‘friendly in my dealings with everyone I meet, rich 
poor, of whatever race or color. It means total ex- 
jusion of hate, or any idea of hate, from my thoughts. 
ii means sympathy for the unfortunate, and an active 
tedge to give my fair share, if not more, for the sup- 
prt of every worthy community project. It means 
lyalty and love and the noblest sentiments conceived 
} the minds of men. 
Peuise, and this is the logical basis of faith, I am con- 
inced that life is a meaningless thing unless we adopt 
i positive attitude toward it, unless we have in our 
tinds a constant image of what we are trying to do and 
low we are trying to do it. 

» We are living in a difficult age. That goes without 
aying. We are also living in an age of enormous 
iecialization. Men earn their living, in some cases, 


ver and over again. Professional men, particularly in 
he field of medicine, are constantly narrowing their 
tudies to one particular area, instead of acquiring a 
vell-rounded knowledge of the whole physical machine. 
f you have heart trouble, you go to a heart specialist. 
f you have ear trouble, you go to an eye, ear, nose and 
hroat specialist. And so on and so on. Even auto 
nechanics are specialized nowadays. 

Specialization is, of course, the mark of an advanced 
ivilization. It makes possible many of the conven- 
ences and comforts which we enjoy today to a degree 
lever enjoyed before by any people on the face of the 
arth. But it also leads to the development of many 
nisconceptions in the popular mind. We tend to 
tratify our thinking and to follow the idea that certain 
ubjects may be discussed only at certain times, and 
inder certain headings. We conceive of religion, for 
nstance, as something to be considered on Sunday 
norning and forgotten the rest of the week. We con- 


eive of friendship as something to be practiced only. 
We conceive of | 


mong those we know very well. 
rotherhood as something that it is well to read and 
alk about, but hardly very practical to follow. 

In addition to our great specialization, we live in an 
ge which permits each of us an incredible amount of 
isure time by standards of any other period in history 
nd virtually a free choice as to what we shall do with 
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Why does Universalism mean these things to me? | 


y performing one or two simple machine operations, 


that leisuretime. The average working man today 
puts in only forty hours a week on his job. He has 
Saturdays off; and anywhere from five to eight hours 
of free time even on the days he works. Women, too, 
have far more leisure-time now than in our grand- 
mother’s day, when keeping house and raising a family 
was a full eighteen hour job every day and left little 
opportunity for bridge, or tea parties, or woman’s club 
meetings. 7. : 

What some of us often do not realize, however, is 
that all this specialization and advancing freedom of 
the individual makes it only the more essential that we 
should develop a positive attitude toward every phase 
of life. It is possible, of course, to drift on from day to 
day, trying to satisfy our needs as they develop, 
trying to meet our problems as they come up, and try- 
ing to convince ourselves that what we do with our - 
time and our talents is a matter of importance to no 
one but ourselves and those who depend on us for a 
living. And that’s where we make our first mistake. 

One of the most useful and inspiring books I have 
read in recent. years is Henry C. Link’s ‘“The Return to 
Religion.” It is the testimonial of a practical psy- 
chologist to the value of religion in every day life. The 
dedication, I think, bears particular significance. It 
reads: ‘‘To the millions of grandparents who, with less 
money, gave their children more than we are giving 
ours today.” 

Mr. Link describes his own return to religion and ex- 
plains that it was a gradual process, of which he was 
long unaware. There was no one great experience, no 
emotional cataclysm, no dazzling revelation. 

“In the professional capacity of psychologist,’ he 
writes, “‘I. have examined or advised some 4,000 in- 
dividuals during the past 15 years. These individuals 
were all kinds, young and old, men and women, rich 


. and poor. However, with a few exceptions, they were | 


normal people with normal problems, such as most, of 
us have at some time or another. They were dissatisfied 
with their present mode of living, had: gotten into a 
rut or wanted to change their vocations. Some were 


. unhappy in their married life or were considering a 


divorce. Some had difficulty in getting along with other 
people, were unable to make friends, suffered from an 
excess of timidity. Many had children whose educa- 
tion ov discipline or habits presented difficulties. Some 
suffered from a conflict between their religious beliefs 
and practices, or from a conflict between their obliga- 
tions to their parents and to themselves. Some had 
undesirable habits which they were trying to correct. 
In ‘short, their difficulties were those of normal people 
to be dealt with from the standpoint of normal psy- 
chology. 

“Tn advising such people as a result of my studies of 
their problems, I found myself more and more fre- 
quently using some Biblical expression, or summing up 
certain recommendations in terms of an accepted re- 


_ ligious doctrine. This growing tendency was forced 


upon me by the realization that my professional and 
scientific vocabulary was not always adequate. I 
found it a great help to be able to reduce a set of scien- 
tific — or at least partly scientific facts — to a few 
simple precepts. The frequency with which these pre- 
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cepts resembled the teachings of religion impressed me 
increasingly as time went on until, finally, I found that 
I had adopted a large body of religious beliefs.” 


Link goes on to relate an incident in which he had 
occasion to advise a self-conscious and timid young 
woman who complained that she had difficulty in get- 
ting along with people. The first thing he told her was 
to join a church and to accept all opportunities to 
become active in its affairs. 


“A great variety of incidents like this,” he adds, 
“gradually forced me to realize that the findings of 
psychology in respect to personality and happiness 
are largely a rediscovery of old religious truths. 
Paradoxical as it seems, my return to religion was by 
the road of science, just as years before the sciences 
had led me away from religion.” 


My own experience has been so much like Mr. Link’s 
that the parallel struck me forcibly as I was reading 
that chapter of his book. When I was very young I 
attended a Mennonite Sunday school, in the austere 
and not too attractive surroundings peculiar to that 
demonination. Later on, I lived with a family who 
were members of the Evangelical church, and so I went 
to the Evangelical Sunday school for a number of 
years. But when I left my home town to go to college, 
I gave up attending either church or Sunday school — 
except at extremely rare intervals, — and I had never 
attended church regularly nor taken any part in church 
activities until I came to Joliet, a little more than two 
years ago. 


I spoke a few minutes ago about Predestination. I 
do not believe in it, in any way, and yet I get an eerie 
feeling whenever I think of the narrow margin of 
chance which led me to this city, to this church and to 
the faith I hold today. Chances are, if I] had stayed in 
my home town, I would have gone on for many more 
years, never realizing the true meaning of religion as 
the Universalists know it. 


When my wife and I came into your church as 
strangers, such a short time ago, many of you extended 
a friendly hand to us. We were invited to take part in 
various activities and to attend meetings of the several 
organizations sponsored by the church. And because 
we felt the need to make new friends, we accepted these 
opportunities gladly. I say frankly that even tho you 
had not been so friendly, we should have persisted in 
coming to this church because, for the first time, we 
felt that we had found our spiritual home. But you 
could not be true Universalists and remain distant and 
aloof, for the genius of Universalism is a feeling of 
fellowship and brotherhood toward all men and women 
— even tho they are strangers. 


Universalism as a way of life appeals to me because it 
offers an intelligent approach to religion, and because 
it presents no conflict between religion and science. We 
have not set up a vast theological structure which must 
constantly be repaired and re-aligned because it does 
not square with the known facts of physical science. 
We are not forever trying to justify or excuse or ex- 
plain away the obvious inconsistencies arising from any 
literal interpretation of the Bible. We do not resist the 
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advancement of knowledge, we welcome it, and w 
that whatever man may learn concerning the ma 
world about him will only confirm him — if it is ri 
used — in his reverent recognition of the Creator. 
Chinese have a saying, ‘“T’o understand the invi 
study the visible.” That covers our attitude to 
the so-called pure sciences as well as anything 
think of. 


I am impressed by the tremendous amount of 
we Americans spend in trying to amuse ourselves. 
satisfied with having aradio in our home, we row 
one in our car and perhaps even one that we can. 
with us on camping trips, so that we shall nev 
alone. We spend hours at the movies and we seé¢ 
prefer — for the most part — the escapist films v 
help us forget our own times and troubles. We 
bridge furiously and we strive with might and me 
improve our bidding and our handling of the ¢ 
We get ourselves wrapped up in clubs and actr 
until we have scarcely a free moment to call our 
And why? What are we trying to get away from? 
answer is simple enough — we are trying to get ; 
from ourselves. We can’t bear the thought of si 
idle, for even half an hour, and simply contempl 
the meaning of life. Essentially, we are insecure. 
are like a man walking along a cliff, and afraid to 
down, or like a man swimming and afraid to le 
feet drop to see if he can touch bottom — becau 
can’t bear the thought of discovering that he act 
can’t touch bottom. 


This widespread feeling of insecurity and douk 
counts, I think, for the fact that such a book as “‘E 
of Mind” has been a national best-seller now for ni 
two years. It is really a great and inspiring bo 
and I urge you to read it if you have not already | 
so — but I sometimes wonder how many people. 
gained any real peace of mind from it. It point 
way — to be sure — and incidently that way cl 
resembles some of the teachings of our own Univ! 
ist faith — but it calls for a positive attitude, a fd 
fulness of hate, an aggressive social oneal 
which require something more than mere reading 


Essentially, the insecurity and confusion and ¢ 
that we find on every hand are — I am firmly; 
vinced — the price we pay for materialism. Dé 
the great commandment, ‘Thou shalt have no gt 
Images before me,’ we have come to worship | 
automobiles and ornate homes and fine clothes. 
think more about our tiled bathrooms and our | 
somely decorated recreation rooms than we do : 
the condition of our soul. And when things go 
and we meet those floods and rains about whic: 
Cummins was talking, we collapse in a heap and 
the hospital for treatment of some obscure ai! 
that is really, at base, only a nervous affliction 
from our inability to cope with our .environ: 
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| Universalism, if we believe it and accept it, is a liv- 
ig faith that guards us from the fearful neuroses that 
ie jamming our mental institutions to the walls, filling 
lr hospitals and keeping our doctors busier than they 
jave ever been before. It isa virile, inspiring faith that 
npells us to face each new day with unflinching con- 
dence in our own ability to meet the challenge of life. 
t is a strong faith that envelops us in shining armor, 
jgainst which the slings and arrows of outrageous 
jprtune can make not even the slightest impression. 


i 
I 


3Y PRAYER, PRACTICE, 

| AND PATIENCE 
Wilbur D. Emmons, Meriden Connecticut 

! We believe in God as Eternal and All-Conquering 

ae and we believe in the power of men of good will 


ur distinctive faith is not a prediction of a future out- 
7ome. It is a confidence in the omnipotence of the 
forces of good will working in the present; omnipotent 
joecause of them is the very life of the Eternal and All- 
‘Conquering God. The evils of the world are vulnerable 
lbecause behind them in all their seeming might are 
only the wills of evil men. The goodness of the world 
jhas in it the potency of triumph because behind it is the 
will of Eternal and All-Conquering Love. 

| Universalism is lived by prayer, practice and pa- 
tience. Yes, it is lived by prayer. I was interested to 
read the other day what Dr. Alexis Carrel, research 
scientist at the Rockefeller Institute, and Nobel prize 
winner, said about prayer. And these statements were 
based on his biological researches. He said, ‘‘Prayer is 
the most powerful form of energy that one can generate. 
The influence of prayer on the human body is as de- 
monstrable as that of secreting glands. Prayer, like 
radium, is a-source of luminous self-generating energy.” 
I think you and I can believe those statements. 
Haven’t you seen it reflected in the countenance and 
energy of those whom you know pray earnestly to God 
: gratitude for their enjoyment of the abundance of 
ife? 

Universalism is lived by prayer, practice and pa- 
tience. Yes, it is lived by practice. Love is not senti- 
mentalism or emotionalism, but rather it is mutual re- 
spect, mutual understanding, mutual faith, and mutual 
responsibility. Our enormous and complex industrial 
development is the product of smartness and superior 
knowledge; however, its successful operation is en- 
tirely dependent on the interdependence of man, and 
when that breaks down it goes to pieces. In the same 
Way, our physical and mental development depends on 
getting out of the narrow circle of one’s own existence. 
Love is an emotion which thrives only when itis shared. 
If we can love, then we can see and respond to the op- 
portunities for service which lie around us. Our obliga- 
tion, tremendous but inescapable, is to assist each one, 
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even the least and the worst; to do those acts of every- 
day Christianity, not only of the organized sort, not 
only of the kind that attracts attention, not only of the 
kind that even has a name, but, as someone has de- 
scribed it, ‘Those things which form that best portion 
of a good man’s life, his little nameless, unremembered 
acts of kindness and of love.” 

Sometimes I think that we are likely to lose the 
proper perspective. We are too near the trees to see the 
woods. We need to develop those inner spiritual re- 
sources such as enable a man to live and labor amid 
these confused scenes and not be confused himself; to 


- walk amid the crowd, yet look beyond the crowd; to 


listen sympathetically to the doubt and anguish of the 
world, yet not let doubt obscure his own faith, nor 
anguish rob his soul of its serenity. 

Universalism is lived by prayer, practice and pa- 
tience. Yes, patience is needed, too. We must see the 
picture as a whole and not narrow our vision to the 
personal problem at hand. The deepest happiness is 
in comprehension that we are a part, and a very helpful 
and essential part, of infinity: Someone has likened civi- 
lization to a pyramid to which each of us contributes 
his grain of sand, and every grain brings it that much 
nearer the stars. Patience! One time Channing Pol- 
lack was chatting with Nicholas Murray Butler about 
pacifism, and Mr. Pollack said something about stop- 
ping the next war. He reports that Dr. Butler leaned 
back in his chair, smiled faintly, and said, ‘““You can’t 
stop the next war. We are not struggling to stop the 
next war, but to prevent a war a hundred years from 
now. A hundred years or five hundred. And it isn’t a 
moment too soon to begin.”’ A little discouraging may- 
be, but a lesson in patience. Everything comes to 
him who waits if he hustles while he waits. 

Universalists avow faith in fear? No, we avow faith 
in God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love. Do you 
remember that sentence in the Lenten booklet? “Ships 
which toss first and fiercely in storms are those that 
have no ballast.”’ Living with an unfaltering faith in 
the unfailing God will give stability to our lives. What 
happens to us is of lesser significance than how we meet 
it. How we meet it depends upon what we have within 
us to meet it with. Turning to the Psalmist, ‘God is 
our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble. 
Therefore will not we fear, though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea.’”’ And in St. Paul’s letter to the 
Romans, ‘‘For I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God.’’ We must believe in our potential 
greatness, in that storehouse of strength within us 
upon which we may draw to meet whatever happens to 
us from without. 

Our God of love can be seen and found and known by 
everyone for He is ever incarnating Himself, not merely 
in one man, but in everyone who sacrificially serves 
others. Wherever a St. Paul, David Livingstone, Dr. 
Grenfell, Gandhi, or any humble soul, even you or I; 
where any humble soul labors devotedly for the wel- 
fare of his fellowmen, there God is seen. 
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LIBERALISM IS NOT DEAD 


Hartford Beaumont, New York, N.Y. 


In an article (March 8) on “Faith Fora Lenten Age,” 
Time magazine says, ‘“World War I ended the age of 
liberalism.” If the writer is merely reporting the pe- 
culiar ideas of some metaphysical cobweb spinner, his 
piece is adequate synthesis of what would seem to be 
some newsworthy, wishful thinking, but if this is stated 
as a fact, it is plain silly. The evidence is all the other 
way. 

There is not a Christian denomination in the world 
today that is not, in preachment and in practice far, 
far, more liberal than were its spiritual ancestors of 
even one hundred years ago. The current is steady and 
resistless and not affected by reactionary eddies and 
ripples. 


The view that freedom of thought in religion leads 
only to hopeless paradoxes is based upon the thesis 
that man is conceived in iniquity and born in sin. 
Grant the premise and the conclusion may follow, but 
the premise is unproved and untenable. 


The first “reader”? put in the hands of a Chinese 
schoolboy is (or used to be) the ““Three Letter Classic’, 
the very first three characters of which read ‘“‘Man at 
birth is wholly good’”’. And so the majority of mankind 
believes today. That majority opinion, Dr. Niebuhr 
has convinced himself to be wrong. His assertion is 
that we each deserve, and have incurred, the certainty 
of eternal punishment for the sin of a remote, and 
probably wholly mythological, ancestor unless we util- 
ize his particular method of getting out from under, 
unless we achieve salvation as he defines it, and by 
means that he approves. 


His thesis involves the idea that “Our Father Who 
Art In Heaven’, the omnipotent, omnipresent, om- 
niscient Creator of all that is, isof suchanature that He 
will condemn to eternal punishment one man for a sin 
committed by another. Dr. Niebuhr would not him- 
self be guilty of such injustice so he is asking the World 
to believe in a Deity more cruel and more immoral than 
he is himself! No wonder he finds life conceived on 
such a basis to consist of paradox after paradox! 


And what is this “sin” that taints humanity? It is 
purely a theological concept having little relation to 
reality. When any act or thought uniformly brings 
evil consequences we label it a crime, an evil, or a sin. 
You cannot conceive of a “‘sin”’ the results of which are 
wholly beneficial. No more can you conceive of a 
virtue as a cause of effects that are uniformly undesir- 
able. So “sin” is not a sort of virus disease antedating 
mankind; it is essentially an erroneous choice made by 
finite man in his ignorance when he seeks unsuccessfully 
to determine the lesser of two evils. It isa group name 
for causes that have undesired effects while “virtue” is 
a group name for causes that have beneficial conse- 
qences. Moreover, “sin” is a word, even as the theolog- 
lans use it, of ever changing scope. The Sixth Com- 
mandment is “Thou shalt not kill.”” Yet many killings 
are recorded in the Bible, a large number as having 
God’s approval. Surely to kill is a sin, — sometimes. 
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But to discover when it is a sin and when a virtue a 
of circumstances have to be known and then it deper 
on who does the judging, so of pride, lust, covetousn 
anger, gluttony, envy and laziness. If one could hi 
in the past wholly excluded covetousness and en 
it is hard to see how the Union Theological Semin: 
could have found funds to create or maintain it to d 
for both Capitalism and Communism are fran 
dependent on the motive of envy of one’s neighb 
and a willingness to work to equal or surpass them ¢ 
on greed, as the only effective spur to work and progr 
and human happiness. 

The liberal view is that there can be no cause with 
its appropriate effect. Sin and you will be punished. 
punishment, no sin! But this is a harsh code that 
tender minded are loath to accept. So they must ne 
dream up a code whereby effect can be divorced fr 
cause by what amounts to divine exceptions to perf 
laws, i. e., by repentance and “‘salvation’”’. 

Rest assured that the age of liberalism has not d 
nor can it ever die, for man, while realizing his o 
finite limitations, always seeks to know and to unc 
stand the unknowable. That is a goal that in its ec 
pleteness he can never achieve, but in the meantime 
demands a credible religion, one not based on sut 
stition, Semitic folklore, misinterpreted and mis-edi 
texts, or mere casuistry, but a truth about God t 
shall at least be consistent with every other tr 
man knows or shall hereafter discover in an orde 
universe. Every thinking person must unite with 
majority of mankind in rejecting as unhistoric 
story of Adam and Eve, the fall of man, original 
and all the complicated fantasy that has been b: 
thereon, no matter how the underlying assumptio: 
interpreted, glossed over, labeled metaphorical, 
poetic, or what not. Manisessentially good and a | 
is constantly improving mentally and morally (# 
withstanding Hitler and Stalin and their ilk) ae | 
never become wholly perfect. ) 

Remember that those who believe in the ortho 
theory of “‘salvation’’, tracing back as it does to 
paradoxical basis of a good God as the author o 
badness, including ‘‘original sin’’, are not only a sn 
minority of mankind but are growing aa 


smaller in number year by year! 

The idea that all religious wisdom is the exclu 
property of this minority, and that only a small f 
tion out of this minority can ever be “‘saved”’ is) 
very “ideological taint’, the “sin of pretention”’ ¥ 
which our good, but metaphysically obsessed dreas 
of bad dreams, would accuse those who do not se 
to eye with him. 

Liberalism is merely truth or logic as inspired by 
himself and taught by Christ. It is characterize 
especial emphasis on brotherhood or sympathy | 
love for men, and homage and veneration for 
Creator, Our Father in Heaven, to whom all men, g 
or bad, effectively pray. It differs from the 
systems in that it denies that a good God could be i 
cruel, unjust or illogical than His own creatures, or ' 
He could have decreed eternal punishment for sins) 
in their nature can not possibly be eternal. 

(Continued on page 253) / 
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Yanley Manning 
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1ere was excellent feeling on the part of all. 


UESDAY afternoon was devoted to reports of 
ji officials, committees and auxiliary organizations, 
jad they gave a general picture of the state of the 
hurch. These details were significant: New churches 
ire being started in Hollywood, Calif.; Brazil, Ind.; 
jnd Andalusia, Ala. In the latter of these the lumber 
jas been given and a lot is being bought. In Holly- 
ivood, as part of the work of the Five Year Program 
pommittee, Dr. Sheldon Shepard began services in 
ihe Las Palmas Theater on Palm Sunday, and there is 
hood reason to expect growth into an active church in 
| few years. A Sunday school has been started in 
Tucson, Ariz., and there are prospects for new churches 
n Madison, Wisconsin; Inglewood, California; and 
isrosse Pointe, Michigan; the latter a combined Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian venture. On the other hand, the 
pxpected movement in Birmingham, Alabama, failed 
rom lack of local interest by a sufficient number of 
yeople. 


' Dr. Cummins reported the need for twenty-five more 
ministers who could be placed in churches paying good 
iving salaries. 

| Response to the Unified Appeal shows a healthy 
zrowth. Universalists are learning to give more gen- 
erously than ever before, but the need and opportunity 
for service grows still more rapidly. 


The Service Committee has expanded its work by 
adding Dr. Gustav Ulrich to the staff of workers in 
Germany, and planning for work camps and an inter- 
national-interracial camp this summer. 


The Five Year Program Committee reported on the 


beginning of services in Hollywood, a study of in- | 


creased publicity for our faith over the radio, and sev- 
eral smaller pieces of advance work. 


Jordan Neighborhood House has labored under 
great difficulties, first a typhoid epidemic that closed 
all the schools'in the city, then the coldest winter on 
record, which closed them again, and now an epidemic 
ofmumps. But the work goes on. 


The Pension Plan for ministers, other church work- 
ers, and employees in the headquarters offices is ready 
to operate, and action was taken to put all employees 
of The Universalist Church of America immediately 
under the benefits of the plan. Similar action will 
probably be taken by the auxiliary organizations. 


The Army has allotted to our Church in Tokyo one 
of twenty-five Quonsct huts, and it is now being used. 
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lhe Board of Trustees Meets 


Two general statements summarize the meeting of the Board of 
rustees of The Universalist Church of America held in Boston April 27 
id 28. Large and difficult problems were carefully considered and de- 
isions reached with surprising quickness. Sharp differences of opinion 
were faced frankly and in fine spirit, and when decisions were reached, 


Decisions Reached 


After the Trustees had been given a picture of ac- 
complishments to date, present needs and opportu- 
nities ahead, decisions were made, the more important 
of which were these: 


The budget of the Service Committee for its work in 
1948-49 was the most difficult problem, and finally it 
was voted to refer its request for an increase in its 
budget to $22,400 to the Committee on Budget and 
Control for study and early action. 


The resignations of Dr. Gustav Ulrich as a member 
of the Board and of A. Edwin Grimes as General Field 
Worker were accepted with regret. Under the rules of 
the Board a successor to Dr. Ulrich cannot be elected 
until the next meeting. 


Dr. Carl Olson, Rev. Donald Evans and David 
Snow were named as a committee to study the prob- 
lems faced by churches where changing populations 
make removal or new kinds of work necessary. 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood and Dr. W. W. Rose were elected 
Trustees of The Universalist Publishing House. 


Rev, E. Frater Smid, minister of the “Free Com- 
munity Church” in Amsterdam was invited to come to 
this country under the sponsorship of The Universalist 
Church of America for study and for fellowship. 


Dr. Harold Niles, Rev. Douglas Frazier and Dr. 
Donald Hoyt were appointed to study standards of 
Church membership. 


A committee was appointed to meet with a similar 
committee from the American Unitarian Association 
to study possibilities of church union. 'The Commis- 
sion on World Order will consult with similar groups 
from the American Unitarian Association and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis with reference 
to co-operation in that field. 


Rey. Donald W. Lawson was appointed to the Com- 
mission on Rural Life in the place of Dr. Ulrich. 


Chairmen and some other members of Committees 
for the 1949 session of the General Assembly were 
named, and will be announced as soon as acceptances 
are received. Rev. Donald Evans will serve as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Recommendations. 


Rev. George Lapoint, chairman of the Board of 
Education, reported the appointment of Rev. Horton 
Colbert, of Rochester, Minnesota, as the new director 
of the Department of Education. It is hoped that Mr. 
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Colbert will take up his work early in the summer, so 
as to share in the summer Institutes. The budget for 
institute work was increased from the Department of 
Education funds. 

The Commission on Literature will consider the 
possibility of publishing a text on Universalism that 
will take the place for adults of the history for young 
people written by Dr. Lewis B. Fisher years ago. 
There has been widespread demand for such a book 
from colleges, seminaries, libraries, as well as individ- 
uals. 

The fine spirit maintained throughout the meeting 
and the speed with which important decisions were 
reached was due largely to the expert presiding of the 


HUMPTY DUMPTY PEOPLE 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


chairman, Harold Latham. Other members of 
Board present were Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, Mrs. Clint 
Seott, and Messrs. Clement Robinson, Samuel Pa 
er, Stanley Manning, Fred Leining, Benjamin Her; 
and Donald Evans. Also sharing in deliberations 
the Board were Dr. Robert Cummins, Esther Richa 
son, A. Ingham Bicknell, two of the vice-presidents 
The Universalist Church of America, Mrs. Holbre 
Mulford and Dr. Angus MacLean, and the editor 
Tr CuristiAN Leaver, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone. 


The spirit and purpose of the meeting may 
summed up in a word of Carleton Fisher: “A det 
mination to make the faith and philosophy of U 
versalism real and practical in service at home and 
foreign fields.” 


‘“‘A man should live his life on the assumption that he was meant to 
stronger than anything that could happen to him.” 


USING over the depressing chasm that yawns 

between what man is and what he could be, 
while thumbing through the doctor’s waiting-room 
magazines recently, a cover-picture recalled a familiar 
nursery rhyme riddle. 


Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall; 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall: 

All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn’t put Humpty Dumpty together again. 


Yes, there on his wall sat Humpty Dumpty on the 
cover of Life Magazine for April 28, 1947. There’s 
nothing like a visit to the doctor’s office to bring one’s 
reading up to date! Anyway, Humpty Dumpty 
seemed securely perched on his wall in all his squat, 
comfortable rotundity, a pompous leer stretching 
across his broad face, somewhat reminiscent of the late 
W. C. Fields. While Alice, of “‘Wonderland”’ fame, 
leaning elbows on wall, gazed pensively at him. 


For all her tender years, Alice wasn’t fooled by ap- 
pearances. A little tap, and Humpty Dumpty’s fragile 
shell would crack! A gentle push, and he’d crash to the 
ground, breaking into a slimy mess that would mark 
the end of Humpty Dumpty; king’s horses, king’s men, 
no one could put him together again. Alice knew, as 
we all know — since the riddle is very old and someone 
has told us that Humpty Dumpty was an egg. 


Dreaming away there in the doctor’s office, it no: 


longer seemed an odd coincidence that people are so 
often referred to as “eggs’’, good, bad, tough, hard- 
boiled, and the like. Viewing the world through the 
“looking glass” of imagination, it appeared to be over- 
run with people who are nothing more than Humpty 
Dumptys! many with the very form as well as the 
characteristics; People who are mortally wounded by 
the merest touch, utterly upset by the most trifling 
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matter, completely smashed by the slightest tuml 
People with no more resistance, balance or backb: 
than an egg! However strong and imposing they n 
seem outside, inside they are soft and weak. J 
human Humpty Dumptys! 


Now, this homely analogy contains simple but 
tent lessons in living that should be apparent to eve 
one. The person who is hurt by every passing slig 
whether it be slight and unintentional or serious — 
deliberate, and nurses that injury intermina 
whether openly or secretly; such person makes | 
miserable for himself and all others around him. T 
people are spiritually stunted, seeing not beyond t: 


own noses, feeling not beyond their own feelings. } 


troublesome pests they are too, a blight upon socie 


People who veer and vacillate, roll and wobble 
crazy unpredictable manner at the least adverse rs 
sure, breath of criticism, or the faintest tremor in! 
foundations of their familiar social order! such pe} 
keep themselves and the world in a dither of uncerti 
ty and turmoil. One cannot count upon them for ¢ 
thing, much less in any crisis. Who can tell where { 
stand? Actually, they stand for nothing, but just ¢ 
to rest momentarily wherever circumstances happé 
pushthem. Mentallyimmature, emotionally unst. 
and spiritually shallow, these people are so ire 


monkey wrenches in the machinery; obstruction 
society! | 


Ah, but the sorriest of the lot are those solid loo 
citizens who sit on their walls in seeming superci | 
security only to become completely “blah” whe1 
they fall; no bounce, no comeback, no fight, no. 
thing! Just “blah” The ultimate in Hun 
Dumptys! And it takes so little to upset them! | 
a little fall to cause such great catastrophe! Fe 
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dny, the least disappointment spells absolute frus- 
jtion; no invitation, no promotion, no money to buy 
ds or that, no recognition for their mediocre abilities 
i minor services! And those are no better who think 
yir world has come to an end under the impact of 
#1 calamities! Without any backbone, these people 
| cowards, quitters, spiritual weaklings; a disgrace 
hhumanity! 


The fighter who is content to recline on the canvas 
Yer a knockdown will never win any tough battles. 
iid life is a tough battle; designedly so! The spiritual 
iture of man can develop only as he takes everything 
\2 has to offer and comes back for more; no whimpering, 
| self-pity, no regrets, no quitting! These fragile- 
allied Humpty Dumpty people with their soft insides 
ill never survive the hurly-burly hardships of this 
wid, never acquire the spiritual strength to create a 


The Lay of the Land 
(Continued from page 250) 


NHY | AM A UNIVERSALIST 
Kenneth P. Trussells, Fort Plain, N.Y. 


| Perhaps it is presumptuous for so new a Universalist 
s I to set forth his beliefs. It is with difficulty that I 
tate them at all. I speak honestly, however, when I 
ay that I have, in a brief time, come to possess more 
han a surface faith in Universalism. 


During the years of the second World War, I had 
nuch opportunity to think deeply about religion. As 
s often the case when one does think it out, I found 
nyself challenging many of the principles I had been 
aught to accept. One knows in his heart what he feels 
0 be right, and even as few years as mine bring a mea- 
sure of wisdom. How can one believe in a thing unless 
1e strongly feels it to be right and good? Emotion 
nust enter into religion just as it does into music or art 
rw philosophy. Universalism is to me as real as my con- 
clence, as simple and profound. It is not, as so many 
nisinformed believe, an “‘escapist’’ religion, nor does 
ts liberalism make it weak. As do all of you, I believe 
n the fundamental precepts of our Universalist faith. 
it seems sensible to think of Jesus as an ordinary man 
vith extraordinary vision, and in the New Testament as 
i written record exemplifying his ideals, though not as 
in infallible source of wisdom. I believe in God as an 
Inderstanding and compassionate Father, just as I 
elieve any parent worthy of parenthood to be kind 
ind just. 


One of many attractive features of Universalism is 
ts great timeliness. What other religion so truly keeps 
Jace with the progress of civilization? Science is learn- 
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Kingdom of Heaven on earth. As someone wisely 
quipped, “Everyone has some useful purpose in life, 
even if it is only to serve asa horrible example.” Well, 
these Humpty Dumpty pushovers serve as horrible 
examples of human beings, reminders of what a far ery 
it is between what man is and the spiritual being he 
could become, challenges to stretch our souls on tiptoe 
toward the divinity of our origin, the Eternal Spirit, 
God. 


Charles Fletcher Lummis hit the nail on the head 
when he said, “‘A man should live his life on the assump- 
tion that he was meant to be stronger than anything 
that could happen to him.” In striving to lift our lives 
to such levels, we shall gradually gain in moral and 
spiritual strength, becoming more like children of God 
and less like petty, unbalanced, weak Humpty 
Dumptys. Come the dayj 


ing to explode timeworn theories with new truth, and 
who can ever set a limit on knowledge? Perhaps we 
ordinary mortals do not understand all that science dis- 
covers, but that should not lead us to say that we will 
accept only what we do understand and reject all else. 
Do we deny immortality because we have no concrete 
evidence of life after death? Something in our inner- 
most souls will not let us believe that this life is all, and 
just so an inner faith cries out for new assurance in an 
ever-changing world. We as Universalists walk for- 
ward with eyes and minds open, ready and willing to 
be shown and to be taught. 


In this time of chaos, when all the world is going 
through a period of tragic upheaval, the uncertain 
future erys out for a faith like Universalism. A bound- 
less tolerance for all peoples; how badly that is needed. 
Ours is not the only religion; it would be bigotry indeed 
to make any such assumption. But beeause we place 
no limit on what has been or can be learned, because we 
walk with our eyes on the stars, and with hope in our 
hearts, we may yet achieve a unity beyond our wildest 
dreams. 


I am a Universalist chiefly because Universalism is 
a religion of love. To a person who is intelligent at all, 
who thinks and reasons about his religion rather than 
just accepts it blindly, this religion answers his ques- 
tions. The longer I live, the more I realize that what 
the whole world needs most is love, sympathy and 
understanding. If we can love our neighbor, our 
friends, our co-workers, we can work and live in har- 
mony in a community, and if my community can do 
likewise with the next neighborhood, town or city, I 
feel that I as an individual, with a philosophy of love, 
can help to start a ripple that could grow into a wave 
that would encircle the world and help to bring about 
the peace for which we all pray. ; 
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Dr. Ulrich writes From Germany 


Arranging Youth Home Near Bremen 


May 2, 1948 


4 Rea you will have received my airmail note 
from Copenhagen, noting that the SS Batory had 
arrived on the twenty-nineth, that the case containing 
the record player, was with me, that I had no diffi- 
culty getting the military permit and that I was 
leaving May 1 on the Nord Express for Hannover. 


The train arrived in Hannover an hour and a half 
late. As per instructions, I had wired Dr. Kleinberger 
of my arrival, but had little hope she would be meeting 
the train at such.an unearthly hour. You can imagine 
my delight at finding her waiting at the station. She 
had driven from Auermuhle in the Renault, a tiny 
touring car with the Polish DP chauffeur, Herr Heinn. 
My steamer trunk and the case containing the record 
player and amplifier were finally located and expressed 
to Uelzen, a village but a half hour’s drive from Auer- 
muhle. With the help of cigarettes it was promised to 
get these things on a train leaving four hours from then. 
Insured the things for ten thousand marks, the limit 
allowed, at the cost of three marks per thousand and 
which was more than the express charges. 


The auto trip from Hannover to Auermuhle, some 
seventy-odd kilometers, took nearly two hours. It 
was tantalizing to be riding in the dark and not being 
able to see anything. The railway station in Hannover 
was my introduction to war’s devastation. Going 
through the passageways, the main waiting room, see- 
ing whole families huddled together, resting on the cold 
concrete, faces drawn and thin and hopeless, it re- 
minded me for all the world of a picture out of Dante’s 
Inferno. 


We arrived in Auermuhle between four and five 
o’clock. Miss Welter had gotten up and we were re- 
freshed and warmed with hot coffee, as a special cele- 
bration. It was good to be here, and for the moment 
come to the end of my travels. 


I was astounded at the establishment here at 
Auermuhle. A magnificent building, the country home 
of a wealthy or formerly wealthy German family. It is 
part of a country estate of four hundred-fifty acres. 
The furnishings are in harmony with the building; 
running water on all the floors and in all the bed rooms, 
both hot and cold. (Hot, that is, when fuel is available.) 
Electricity most of the time. The nazis had already 
used this establishment as a childrens’ home before. 
The very good condition of furniture, beds, and general 
furnishings bespeaks, it seems to me, the good manage- 
ment of the Auermuhle center. 


What is a special delight and satisfaction is to wit- 
ness the spirit and attitude of the children. It is truly 
a childrens’ home and the Universalist and Unitarian 
committees can take a real measure of pride for their 
part in this home. At the present time there are forty- 
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six children in this home of Latvian, Russian, Pe 
Hungarian, Greek, Ukrainian, Jugoslavian and Est 
ian parentage. They are divided into five groups 
cording to age, ranging from two and a half yea 
twelve. 


Recently a shipment of five thousand pounc 
clothing and canned goods was received for use iI 
various homes, from the Universalist and Unit: 
churches back home. Both the clothing and the 
were badly needed and are being used to good ac 
tage. Dr. Kleinberger tells me that there is a cons 
able supply of clothing in this lot, ready for the 
adolescent camp. Word came in today’s mail tI 
shipment of thirteen thousand pounds of food 
clothing is on the way now from the New York 
house. 


You will be interested to know that the numl 
unaccompanied youth under PCIRO care and m 
nance in the British zone of Germany (ages 1 
total one hundred sixty-one male and one hur 
twelve female. Of these one hundred thirtee 
Polish, sixty-three Latvian, thirty one Polish 
ians, twenty-eight Lithuanians, twenty Esthoy 
seven Yugoslavs and six Hungarians. There are 
of one thousand twenty-five unaccompanied you 
tween the ages of eighteen and twenty-one. Thi 
group is eligible for resettlement schemes an 
expected that only a small proportion of them 
involved in the new center. 


May é 


Some little reconstruction was in evidence, but : 
fully small amount of it as compared with the 
In many places the weeds are overgrowing the 

debris that are all around. Worn looking street ce 
unbelievably packed and at nearly all the car) 
there are crowds waiting for transportation. Fis 
for sale this morning and at every fish store thers 
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lig lines of men, women and children, waiting their 


to purchase. 


Did not stay long in Hannover, and were on our way 
i Lemgo, stopping outside of Hannover at a Polish 
ysplaced Persons camp. There were considerably over 
thousand people in this camp, single people, the 
yjority in families. For each family there was one 
ibm and some of them as nicely furnished and as 
banly kept as one could possibly wish for. At the 
her extreme, there were cases ofa family of nine, 
beping and living in a room, the walls bare, and while 
)t too clean, they were not filthy. We also looked at 
le hospital which was fairly clean, but always with 
ndows closed in the rooms. That seems to be a 
opean custom, at least among the Polish and the 
ngarians. In the hospital, you could have cut 
unks of smell with a knife, it was so solid. This, I 
in told, is a well-run camp and it certainly appeared 
i, from the externals. We were told that the black 
larket flourishes. Out of one of the buildings they had 
feated a church, newly painted inside, a quite ornate 
tar, seats all neatly painted, the eternal light burning. 
his the DP’s had created entirely by themselves with 
faterials bought on the black market. 


Wednesday morning we drove from Lemgo to Bad 
alzuflen to see the Passport Officer about getting my 
ermit extended. In Copenhagen, they would only 
ive me a permit for three weeks and one journey. 
flere, after seeing officials in two different buildings, 
ucky it was not more) we got it extended for six 
10nths, but could not get it made good for the Ameri- 
anand French zones. This must be done in Frankfort. 
ack to Lemgo for further rounds with officials. Then 
eaded south for Clausthal in Harz to see the rehabil- 
sation center for severely wounded at Johanneser. 
“his was a center having some one hundred twenty- 
ive Balts, wounded, who were learning various trades— 
uto repairing, tailoring, watch repairing, carpentry, 
ilversmith, wood carving, shoemaking, radio repair, 
ind so forth. The head of the center was not there, but 
ve were shown around and expect to be getting back 
here; hope to get some help for the vocational courses 
it the Youth Camp. 


We had a glorious birthday party here at Auermuhle 
his morning (May 6), combining it with the celebra- 
jon of the Eastern Easter. Miss Welter and the 
eachers had planned it yesterday. The table was all 
lecorated with flowers and greens, and a candle burned 
it every place for each of the participants. They sang 
1 German happy birthday song. It was Anton’s ninth 
irthday, so he had the seat of honor. His main gift 
was a combination tool: hammer, screw-driver, gimlet 
and a small box of nails. The eggs had been colored by 
me of the teacher’s young assistants, a Hungarian girl, 
and each egg was really a work of art. 


| 
| 


May 12, 1948 . 


On phone call from Mr. Hughes and Miss Scarboro 
‘PCIRO), Helen Fogg, Dr. Kleinberger and I left 
yesterday to meet Miss Scarboro at the Gibraltar 
Camp in Verden, some twenty-four kilometers from 
Bremen. Here were also Mr. MacDonald, head of 
PCIRO Recreation and Welfare for the British Zone, 
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and the Supervisor of the area sent especially by 
General Hix. 


This center is a huge old German Kaserne or bar- 
racks, taking up several city blocks and fenced in. 
It was a Cavalry Officers barracks at one time and has 
an enormous riding ring. I dare say its interior is 
larger than the new Gym at St. Lawrence. There are 
what amounts to three buildings, including the officers’ 
mess, which would be the home of the Youth Center. 
I believe the space would be ample for a population of 
two hundred fifty to three hundred. Arrangements 
could be made for separating the boys from the girls. 
Eating would have to be arranged in two settings, 
which would not be ideal. Washing and bathing ar- 
rangements would have to be enlarged, as well as electric 
wiring and some changes in the plumbing. This would 
be done by the British. Exterior of the building which 
is of red brick construction seems to be in excellent 
condition. Grounds about it are somewhat limited but 
there is space for some gardening. Arrangements could 
be made with nearby farmers for an agricultural proj- 
ect should that develop as a need. There are good 
spaces for recreation indoors and for handicraft. 
Physically, the place is as good as we are likely to be 
offered. 


In the other buildings of the enclosure, it is proposed 
to house a full-fledged trade school. The plans are to 
transfer the trade school for adults which at present is 
in a school building in Buxtehude. Reason for the 
transfer is the policy of “de-requisitioning”’ which, it 
appears, has been put in force. In the very near future, 
we are going to Buxtehude to inspect the trade school 
which has been operating several years. That ought to 
give us some idea of how good it is and the kind of men 
and women being trained there. It is reasonable to 
expect they will be above average DP. It is not an 
ideal situation to have the adolescents so close to 
adults; however, it is not likely that in a completely 
separated Center we could approach the equipment of 
the trade school and possibly not the teaching. Very 
grave doubt too that the British authorities would 
want to set up two different trade schools when it is 
possible for one to do the job. We shall, of course, insist 
on a separate community life for the youth, with separate 
mess and activities after trade school hours. To use the 
facilities of the trade school will tremendously sim- 
plify our problem. 


The city of Verden is close enough to Bremen so that 
it ought to be possible for us to use people out of the 
American zone in Bremen for special projects. Being 
so near to our receiving depot of goods from the states 
is also an advantage. 


It is the plan of the General to have the Buxtehude 
Trade School in Verden by July 1. I am told this 
is over optimistic and that it will take much longer 
than that. I see no reason at the moment why it might 
not be possible for us to get started before the trade 
school is completed at Verden, having a limited number 
of young people come, training them into places of 
student leadership, having handcrafts, and so forth. 
This may be impossible in this most cock-eyed of 
worlds. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WE WOULD RATHER BE ADMONISHED 
BY LYMAN WARD THAN PRAISED 
BY MANY OTHER MEN 


To the Editor: 


I have read with much interest the account of your 
recent trip into the midwest. He, whom you dub Josiah, 
was the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy. He was a young Presby- 
terian minister and a martyr for a great cause. 


In your editorial, latest issue of THE LEADER, “Does the 
D.A.R. President Speak for the Membership?” you declare 
that many of our ancestors were displaced persons. All 
my ancestors were from New England. They had the grit 
and the gumption to leave England and the continent and 
come to America. Not one of them was a displaced person 
as you use the term. They were the exact opposite. There 
was no New Deal to pamper them. Neither was there 
anyone to adopt them. They were on their own. How 
gloriously they wrought, yes, even to the day when you and 
T can have our black coffee on an American railway train. 


We fight the wars of the world. We feed the starving in 
every land. We give and loan to a stricken world billions 
upon billions. But finally, my dear friend, these displaced 
ones must work out their own salvation. Adopting them 
or taking them into our homes will not cure an ill that has 
existed through the centuries. These displaced persons 
have endured persecution and put up with it. It’s a case 
of the survival of the fittest. We cannot do the trick for 
them. 


The ludicrous element that you speak of is not with the 
D.A.R. but with a fine editor who almost slanders his 
ancestors by comparing them with present day displaced 
persons of Europe. And the tragedy is that these poor 
people never do rise to the heights of perfect sanity. There 
can be no happier issue out of their dilemma except that 
they find the key themselves. 


Forgive this most ungracious letter, my dear fellow. 
Lyman Ward 


Camp Hill, Alabama. 
Editors Note:— 


Thank you Father Ward. This is not an ungracious 
letter. Anyhow we would-rather be admonished by Lyman 
Ward than praised by many other men we know. You and 
the Ladies of the D. A. R., however, both misunderstand 
what the advocates of the Displaced Persons propose. We 
do not propose to pamper any D.P., we simply ask that the 
powerful and prosperous American people do their fair 
share toward giving displaced persons a decent chance to 
work out their lives in this country and in other lands. 
America could use and would be enriched by admitting a 
hundred thousand displaced persons each year for the 
next four years. These people would be carefully screened, 
of course. And about our ancestors; the editor does not 
know too much about his own ancestors (perhaps this is 
better), but from what we know, there is good reason to 
believe that his paternal ancestors were French Protestants 
driven out of France by folks who disapproved of the 
Protestant way of worshiping God. This.is similar to the 
history of hundreds of thousands who came to this country 
persecuted and uprooted by wars. ‘ 


AMEN TO THIS 


Your suggested sermon theme for family week sounds 
good, but it doesn’t look good. Change the spelling and 
punctuate with an exclamation mark, Thus ‘House: the 
Family!” Not: “How’s the Family?” 


Ernest H. 
Springfield, Mass. S Sommerfield. 
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WHAT iS LIBERALISM? 
To the Editor: 

In Dr. Scott’s article, “Should We Have Or 
Church?” (May 1) there seems to be an assump 
trust it was unintended, that the Universalist an 
tarian Churches are the liberal churches, and tl 
others are not. I doubt if anyone could arrive at a 
tion of ‘liberal’ that would include all Unive 
churches, even if it were limited to theological liber 
If it included economic, social and racial attitudes, 
nothing of denominational contributions, there wo 
many that could not qualify. The fact is, of cours 
in our fellowship there are extremely advanced a 
tremely conservative churches, but, at least, we are 
enough to include them all in The Universalist Chi 
America. If liberal means tolerant of differences, 
tween ministers, between churches, and as among me 
of local churches, we might qualify. 

But if that is the definition of liberal, then the 
many other liberal churches. I have just returnec 
the State Conference of Congregational Christian Cht 
held in Rockford, Illinois. (You will be interested to 
that that church is larger in membership than any 
gregational Church in New England, and is the 
largest in membership in the entire country.) A 
Conference, I heard no word spoken that might not : 
have been said in a Universalist gathering. In ] 
Connecticut, and now in Illinois, I have had a rathe 
acquaintance with Congregational ministers and chu 
and almost without exception, they are liberal. And 
take as advanced a position theologically as most Uni 
lists. Of course, among them there are all degrees o. 
we are pleased to call theological liberalism. And 
local churches have adopted creeds or statements of 
and a few require conformity to a theological test, - 
so do some Universalist Churches. But for most of 
as for most of us, Christianity is a way of life, as it v 
Jesus. 

If a spirit of tolerance is the essence of liberalisrr 
stand with us and we with them. Tolerance does not 
any weakness of conviction. One can be perfectl: 
vinced of the correctness of his own views, argue foi 
enthusiastically, and insist that others are mistake: 
still be tolerant, allowing others the same privileges 
he demands for himself. There have been too | 
take advanced positions theologically who are I 
tolerant nor liberal. ) 

Two or three years ago in our West Hartford chut 
entertained a meeting of the Congregational Club to 
Universalists and Unitarians were invited. The p 
was headed, “A Meeting of the Churches of the 
Tradition.” There is a basie unity of spirit in al 
fellowships. Since the Congregationalists have bes 
cussing a union with the Evangelical and Re! 
Church, it has been said to me repeatedly, as it | 

“ec . , H 
New England, We might better have a union | 
Universalist, Unitarian and Congregational Ch 
We are much more alike.” 

If we are moving toward closer co-operation, 
union, among liberal churches, let us be liberal enc 
include all liberals, and not just those that took 
vanced stand theologically a century ago. | 


Stanley Mi 


Avon, Illinois. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF LENTEN | 
SACRIFICIAL OFFERING 
Church of the Good Shephard, Norwich, Conn 


Universalist Churches of Horton and Coneorel 
igan. 


Women’s League, Floral ParkeN@ey 
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STERNATIVE TO FUTILITY 
by D. Elton Trueblood 

Jarper and Brothers 

Price $1.00 


(The author, professor of philosophy 
| Earlham College, Chairman of the 


liends World Council, and editor of 
le Friend, having given in an earlier 
ok * a diagnosis of the sickness of 
‘stern civilization, and one similar to 
lat of Schweitzer, advances the prem- 
i that it is possible to redeem a de- 
lying and corrupt society. He calls 
» “All the intelligence we can mus- 
’, for the demonstration of this 
‘fiom. The cure he proposes is that of 
redemptive society to be formed by 
hall groups of men and women who 
le humble in the face of their task, 
j10 are more interested in spiritual ad- 
mture than in security, and who are 
ally committed to the way of radical 
jaristianity. Members of such groups 
ill voluntarily discipline themselves 
areas of devotion to this way of life. 
he author tentatively suggests five 
pints of discipline; worship, solitude, 
ence, social concern, and simplicity 
living. He warns against the danger 
' dogmatism and shows how and why 
‘must be avoided. 

| While I sympathize with the au- 
1or’s manifest desire to gain a wide 
raring, I agree with him that his book 
fill sound too pious for liberals. His 
se of such expressions as “‘our master”’ 
ad “our Lord,’ and his mention of 
xrtain details such as the use of the 
ouse party for evangelism, seem un- 
rtunate. Also, a more efficacious 
anipulation of material might have 
ft out the last chapter entirely. 
urthermore, if men and women are 
use the imagination which the 
uthor urges in the demonstration of 
1eir faith, they must not be too much 
mited. 

Yet, granting all this, Alternative to 
‘utility has much to offer that we 
oo liberals ought humbly to con- 
ider. 

1. It attempts to begin the cure of 
he illness of society squarely where 
he sickness is felt; in: the hearts and 
linds of individuals. We all need a 
eligious faith, something to live by 
nd for; something that will bring back 
he purpose and the joy of living. His 
adictment of insipid Protestantism, 
ague religiosity, and the angelic fal- 
acy, should have a hearing. It sets 
efore us the question; ‘Is our faith 
ompetent to change our lives?” 

2. It can re-emphasize for us that 
yhile change is inevitable, progressive 
hange demands the high-minded de- 
otion and responsibility of individ- 
als and that no biological, historical, 
Tr sociological trend is going to carry 
8 Upward in spite of ourselves. Liber- 
———— 


The Predicadment of Moern Man. 
larper & Brothers, 1944. 
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als and others reading the chapter, 
“The Fellowship of the Concerned,” 
may be led to re-examine themselves in 
the light of this emphasis. 

3. It proposes the use of discipline- 
self-imposed. The liberal may well be- 
lieve that no one, however free, can 
pursue any worthwhile purpose with- 
out certain rigorous disciplines, not 
only in a purely intellectual area but 
also in areas of motive and action. Let 
us ask ourselves, “‘Will the disciplines 
suggested in Alternative to Futility, fit 
into the frame-of-reference of religious 
freedom? Will these disciplines facili- 
tate intellectual or spiritual growth?” 

4. In his chapter title, ““The Fellow- 
ship of the Concerned,” D. Elton True- 
blood may well have pointed out the 
precise area in which most liberals 
may find more than a tenuous re- 
lationship; those who “‘do not claim to 
have arrived but are willing to start... 
who are perplexed but not unto de- 
spair . . . who have seen a tiny light 
and that light (they) will follow even 
though (they) do not know all the 
answers.’ While Alternative To Fu- 
tity may seem to many to be re- 
actionary; for many more, its influence 
will be progressive. In its emphasis 
on the need of religious faith, the im- 
perative of personal responsibility, and 
the use of self-discipline, it speaks the 
language of all the great fellowship of 
the concerned. 


Roscoe E. Trueblood. 


SEX HABITS OF AMERICAN MEN 
Edited by Albert Deutsch 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Price $3.00 


For those who have read the Kinsey 
Report on Sexua! Behavior in the 
human male, this symposium is a must. 
In itself it brings into a workable 
pattern most of the facts of the report 
without the lengthy statistical tables. 
The major problems arising from the 
Kinsey report are dealt with in this 
book from a Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish viewpoint making it much 
more usable by the minister or person 
dealing with the personal counseling 
problems of today. 

The original report is viewed as “‘the 
most important scientific work since 
Darwin” and this symposium certainly 
makes an equal contribution by in- 
terpreting the report. This reviewer 
suggests that if you have the original 
report in your library, at home or office, 
you place this symposium aside for 
reference. If you have not purchased 
the Kinsey Report, you will find that 
Sex Habits of American Men will 
probably make it unnecessary to 
purchase the report. 

The symposium, while dealing with 
statistics in part, deals also with 
various treatment of such things as 
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normal sex relations among the white 
race as well as with the so called red 
race; the various state approach from 
the legal standpoint in dealing with 
homosexuality, heterosexuality, and 
sodomy. 

Naturally, a Book Corner review 
cannot go deeply into the contents of 
the book but the reading of this 
symposium will greatly enlighten the 
reader and tend to make him most 
appreciative of this basic problem in 


any society. ‘ 
. A. W. 


THE RELIGION OF MATURITY 
By John Wick Bowman 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Price $3.00 


Perhaps a good way to begin this 
review is to state that the Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press awards each year a 
prize of seven thousand five hundred 
dollars to the author who produces a 
book that in the estimate of a Board of 
Judges, composed of six outstanding 
religious leaders, “‘will accomplish the 
greatest good for the Christian faith 
and Christian living among all people.” 
A dual award has been made this year 
to Georgia Harkness for Prayer and the 
Common Life and to John Wick Bow- 
man for The Religion of Maturity. I 
cannot speak for Prayer and_ the 
Common Life, but am confident that a 
wide reading of The Religion of Ma- 
turity will accomplish “great and last- 
ing good for the Christian faith and 
Christian living among all people.” 

Seeking true religion, the religion of 
maturity, the author examines the 
contribution of the Hebrew prophets, 
the religions of the altar, the book and 
the throne, which were different as- 
pects of the Judaism of Jesus’ day, and 
finally, the New Testament religion 
expressed in Jesus’ life and work. 

Dr.. Bowman gives his reasons why 
he thinks the religions of the altar, the 
book and the throne failed to imple- 
ment the prophetic word of revelation, 
and therefore do not represent the true 
religion, the religion of maturity. 
Jesus, he states, took the best of what 
he found in the teaching of the proph- 
ets, the religions of the priests, the 
scribes and the apocalyptists, and de- 
veloped his own unique religion of 
maturity. 

There are interesting sections on 
baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Beati- 
tudes, and several references to uni- 
versalism. A synopsis precedes each 
chapter. Although a scholarly treatise, 
it is very readable and well arranged 
for study and reference. 

Frederic A. Mooney 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles To Best 
Sellers, From The Universalist Publishing 
House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


DEDICATION DAY— JUNE 26, 1948 
OF COURSE YOU ARE COMING! 


Keen anticipation prevails far and 
wide as the red-letter day, June 26 
approaches, the date set for the open- 
ing of the Elliott P. Joslin Camp for 
Diabetic Boys. 


Now is the time to make your plans 
for transportation. The best scheme 
is to secure a large enough group of 
visitors to charter a bus. 


The day’s program will open at 10 
A.M., at the Birthplace of Clara 
Barton, North Oxford, Massachusetts. 
Events are, briefly, as follows: 


10 A.M. — Inspection of the Birth- 
place of Clara Barton and 
the girls’ camp. 


10.55 — Flag Raising Ceremony 
on the Knoll. 


12.00 — Pienie Lunch on Grounds. 


1.00 P.M.—Drive to the Elliott P. 
Joslin Camp in Charlton 
(4146 miles) 


2.00 — Program and Dedication 
Service 


Addresses by Dr. Elliott 
P. Joslin and Dr. Leon- 
ard Carmichael (President 
of Tufts College.) 


This is an epoch-making event which 
you would be very sorry to miss. Be 
sure that every member of your church 
knows about it. Preparations are be- 
ing made for a record attendance. 


Meantime, the work of equipping 
and settling the new camp is busily 
going forward.at the Charlton site, so 
that all may be in readiness when the 
boys arrive. The full quota of appli- 
cants has been received, and there is 
already a waiting list. 
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SPRING MEETING OF THE 
A.U.W. EXECUTIVE BOARD 


The Executive Board of The Associ- 
ation of Universalist Women met on 
April 29 and 30 at the home of the 
Vice-President, Mrs. Cyrus F. Spring- 
all, in Malden, Massachusetts. The 
entire board of nine members was 
present, and most appreciative of Mrs. 
Springall’s generous hospitality. 

Reports were read from the follow- 
ing committees: Finance, Mrs. Harold 
A. Damon; North Carolina, Mrs. 
Gustave A. Jannson; Social Action, 
Mrs. Donald K Evans; Clara Barton 
Birthplace, Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall; 
China & Japan, Mrs. Louis B* Cart- 
wright. Mrs. Rosalie A. West, Execu- 
tive Director, was also present to read 
a report for the Department of Edu- 
cation, and to give a summary of the 
publicity activities and field work 
carried on by the national office staff. 

A letter was read from the com- 
mittee of the North Carolina Conven- 
tion which visited Inman’s Chapel re- 
cently to inquire into opportunities for 
future service there. The Board was 
unanimous in feeling that definite 
progress had been made in carrying 
out the recommendation of the Bien- 
nial Convention at Canton. 

The visiting committee suggested 
that a suitable resident worker for 
Inman’s Chapel should be sought, 
preferably a southerner, who would 
“give time and thought to developing 
leadership in the church, and would 
carry on a weekly program of religious 
education and recreation; and that 
the State Convention, The Association 
of Universalist Women, and The 
Universalist Church of America should 
co-operate in supplementing the funds 
that can be raised by the local church 
for this object. - 

The Board voted that the Friendly 
House property be deeded to the 
North Carolina Convention; that The 


Association of Universalist Wom 
support a constructive educatior 
program at Friendly House to the « 
tent of one-third of the expense, t 
other two-thirds to be raised by t 
North Carolina Convention and t 
local church. 

The usual keen enthusiasm greet 
reports from the committee at work 
the new Elliott P. Joslin Camp 1 
Diabetic Boys. Generous contrik 
tions continue to come in from stat 
local groups and individuals (many 
these non-Universalists). Mrs. Sprin 
all expressed the thanks of the col 
mittee to all who have shared in tl 
generous response. Mrs. Alice Enbe 
Taylor, promotional secretary for t 
boys’ camp, was invited to this sessi 
and gave her report. A baseball coi 
card is being prepared for contrib 
tions to the boys’ camp. The staffs 
both the girls’ and boys’ camps for t 
coming season are now almost cot! 
plete. Plans are moving along wi 
enthusiasm for the Dedication D: 
service at the Elliott P.-Joslin Camp « 
June 26, 1948. 

The advisability was discussed 
using the coin-card method of solic 
ing funds for the. North Carolina a1 
China projects, and Anne W. Hull, t 
efficient office secretary, was asked 
look into their purchase. 

At the Board’s final session, L 
Emerson H. Lalone, chairman of t 
Universalist Service Committee, w 
invited to discuss with the membe 
various aspects of the work of his ce 
mittee and their relation to the ou 
reach program of the A.U.W. All fe 
that this discussion did much to ag 
these relationships, particularly in 
light of proposed changes in chu 
policy. It was voted to contrib 
two hundred dollars to the Univers 
list Service Committee, to be used ' 
scholarships for the summer wo 
camps. 

The President, Mrs. Holbrook M' 
ford, made the following appoij 
ments: Nominating Committee for 
Biennial Convention, 1949; Chairmg 
Mrs. Harry A. Hersey, Mrs. Rob 
Cummins, Mrs. Gustave Janss 
Northfield Committee (Member fre 
1948-1952): Bernice F. Cunningh 

R. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR CHINA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA 


Our fiscal year closes on July 
This means that state treasu 
should see that all funds are sen 
Miss Cunningham before July 1. 

Contributions to our work in C 
and North Carolina are coming 
very slowly. Let us be sure that. 
pledges are met for the carrying o 
these two vital branches of our ser 
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| }UMMER ASSIGNMENTS 


t Serving -on¥thejfaculty at Shelter 
‘fina, June 20-25, Margaret Winchester 
will teach courses for teachers and a 
‘tlass for children. 


At Topanga Canyon, California, 
"Susan M. Andrews will give courses on 
Religious Education at the Liberal 
{Women’s Institute, June 23-26, and at 
ithe Religious Education Institute 
\June 27 - July 2. On her way to the 
ficoast, she will visit Universalist 
Jchurches at Hutchinson and Junction 
{City, Kansas, and Denver, Colorado. 
(Returning, she will teach at Mid-West 
Institute, Bridgman, Michigan, July 
1 11-18, and at the two Religious Educa- 
ition Institutes at Ferry Beach, Saco, 
Maine, July 24-31, and July 31-Aug. 7. 
| Margaret Winchester will partici- 
\pate in the two Religious Education 
i Institutes at Ferry Beach and also at 
‘the Murray Grove Churchmanship 


j 
4 


| Week-End, Aug. 7-8. 


| At North Attleboro children who 
have been in a class studying The 
Brand New Baby are to help in the 
christening service on Children’s Day. 
In another church, the minister invites 
all the members of a family whose child 
is to be christened. They come forward 
and stand as a family while he has a 
personal word for each brother or 
sister of the baby as well as for both 
parents. In this way comes the realiz- 
ation that all members of the family, 
as well as those of the church family, 
_play important parts in helping the 
baby get the right start in life. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF VACA- 
TION TIME 


- Universalists in North Carolina 
have learned the values to be derived 
from a Vacation School held in their 
churches and out-of-doors during the 
summer. Each spring plans are made 
well in advance, leaders prepare them- 
selves, and the response from the 
children is ready and eager. The 
twenty-nine boys and girls enrolled at 
Outlaw’s Bridge last year found in the 
school a wonderful opportunity for 
worship, work and play together. In 
addition, the junior highs worked on 
improving the appearance of the 
church by mowing the lawn, pruning 
shrubs, piling wood, painting and re- 
pect posts around the edge of the 
awn. 
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Neck Institute, Burgaw, North Cato- . 


ADVENTURE NEWS 


“Our Religious Education has charge 
of all Adventure plans. Our Record 
of Goals and Progress is showing im- 
provement.” From a church school 
leader in Joliet, Ill. 


Among the afternoon discussion 
groups in Rhode Island’s recent Con- 
ference on Education, one for officers 
of Universalist church schools was 
devoted to the Adventure. Susan M. 
Andrews was the leader. The confer- 
ence was held at the First Universalist 
Church in Providence on Sunday, 
April 11. 


» First Parish (Universalist-Unitar- 
ian) Fitchburg, is encouraging parent 
participation in the setting up of plans 
for 1948-49. A questionnaire has just 
been sent out asking parents (1) to 
report briefly on their church school 
experience as children, (2) to indicate 
their preferences in a list of services the 
church is prepared to offer them, (8) to 
check, in a long list of possible church 
school objectives, those they consider 
most essential. 


At the Planning Conference held in 
Malden this spring in the interest of 
the Adventure, every member of the 
Board of Education of All Souls’ Un- 
iversalist Church in Worcester was 
present. 


“Thank you for the copy of your 
bulletin Teaching Young Children. It 
answers many questions as to what I 
should be doing and how. It will be a 
boon to beginning teachers as well as 
to those who have had some experience 
in teaching.” From a teacher in 
Muncie, Ind. 


Under the auspices of the state’s 
Religious Education Committee, two 
regional conferences on the Adventure 
have just been held at the Universalist 
churches in Hartford and Bridgeport, 
Conn. Margaret Winchester parti- 
cipated in both of these and carried 
plans for the Adventure into each of 
the local churches which she visited 
during a ten-day field trip. 


The First Universalist Church in 
Barre, Vt. has to its credit a school that 
is itself ‘‘achieving and growing.’ But 
for good measure the minister, Rev. 
Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., and the super- 
intendent, Carroll Fenwick, Jr., have 
recently organized a church school in 
the Universalist Church in Washing- 
ton. Following a meeting of parents 
addressed by Mr. Leavitt, and a party 
for the children, the school opened with 
twenty-two children enrolled in four 
classes: pre-school, primary, junior 
and junior high. 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


Scphia L. Fahs 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AT FERRY 
BEACH 


A new institute planned for ad- 
vanced leaders, directors, ministers 
and experienced teachers will be held 
at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, July 24 - 
31. Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., 
will serve as dean, with the following 
faculty: Dr. Angus H. MacLean, Dr. 
Dorothy T. Spoerl, Anita P. Harris, 
and Rabbi Harold B. Waintrup. 

During the afternoon each day there 
will be group discussions. At two of 
these, the leader will be Mrs. Sophia L. 
Fahs, widely known authority on edu- 
cation of children, Editor of Children’s 
Material of the American Unitarian 
Association, and member of the Editor- 
ial Board of Parents’ Magazine. Mrs. 
Fahs is best known to us as author of 
Beginnings of Earth and Sky, co-author 
of Beginnings of Life and Death, Martin 
and Judy, Volumes I and II, Consider 
The Children, and The Church Across 
the Street. The discussions will be con- 
cerned with the religious education of 
children, and the philosophy under- 
lying it. This is a rare opportunity for 
our teachers and church leaders. 

Later that same week there will be 
discussions on Techniques of Group 
Thinking, led by Rev. Emerson S. 
Schwenk of Haverhill, Mass. The 
timely subject of Church and State 
Separation will be dealt with in a con- 
ference led by Dr. MacLean. 

The second institute, July 31 - Aug- 
ust 7, will be for “beginning ’’teachers 
and workers of limited experience. 
Leaders of this week will be Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, dean, Dr. Max A. 
Kapp, Rabbi Herschel Levin, Dr. 
Dorothy T. Spoerl, Rev. Homer J. 
Tucker, Harriet Stevens, Susan M. 
Andrews and Margaret Winchester. 
The intercultural opportunities of this 
week will be rich. 

Registrations for either week should 
be sent as soon as possible to G.S.S.A., 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Massachusetts Universalist Convention 


The 89th annual business sessions of 
the Massachusetts Unive: alist Cone 
vention were held in Lynn on May 14 
and 15. Friday was given over to the 
business of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women. 


Through pledges and collection, the 
women succeeded in raising $743.20 
for the Elliot Joslin Camp for diabetic 
boys and for Massachusetts outreach. 
The new officers elected were Mrs. 
Frederic Pfaff of Cambridge, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Roger F. Etz of Medford, 
Vice-President; Mrs. C. G. Wellington 
of Melrose, Recording Secretary; Mrs. 
Robert Rice of Arlington, Correspond- 
ing Secretary; and Mrs. Robert A. 
Dickson of Malden, Treasurer. Dur- 
ing the day an inspiring worship and 
memorial service was held under the 
direction of Rev. and Mrs. John Christ- 
ensen of Chatham. At the Women’s 
luncheon, Mrs. Elsie Barber of Law- 
rence addressed the women on “Open 
Doors”’. 


At the ministers’ luncheon, Dr. 
Robert Cummins spoke on ‘““‘Why We 
Are Where We Are’”’. The group elect- 
ed Rev. David Cole of Danvers, Presi- 
dent, Dr. George Huntley of Cam- 
bridge Vice-President, and Rev. George 
J. W. Pennington of Wakefield, Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. Plans were made for 
the ministers’ retreat to be held at 
Dean Academy in Franklin, June 8, 9, 
and 10. 


A large congregation heard Dr. 
Clarence R. Skinner deliver the Occa- 
sional Sermon in the evening. His 
topic was, ‘““The World of Tomorrow — 
Who, When, How and Where?” He 
stressed the fact that we are in the 
midst of a world revolution which is 
tearing down the old order and build- 
ing a new one. The text of Dean 
Skinner’s great sermon will appear in 
the next number of The Christian 
Leader. ; 


The Communion Service was con- 
ducted by Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
minister of the host church. 


On Saturday, Samuel Parker presid- 
ed over the business sessions of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion. New officers elected were Dr. 
Roger Etz of Medford, President; 
David Pierce of Arlington, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Rev. Dana Klotzle of Wellesley, 
Secretary; Rev. Mason McecGinness 
and Rey. Donald C. McMillan, Trus- 
tees for three years; Herman Guthiem 
of Cambridge, Trustee for one year; 
and Mr. Samuel Parker of Lexington, 
Treasurer. Rev. Albert F. Ziegler was 
elected to the fellowship committee 
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and Rey. Keith Munson was elected 
to preach the Occasional Sermon in 
1949. 

Trustees of The Universalist Pub- 
lishing House elected were Dr. Flint 
M. Bissell, Ernest W. Davis, Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, Rev. John E. Wood 
and Clarence Pratt. 

Among important resolutions passed 
were those to continue the radio pro- 
gram, to support tke efforts of 
the Planned Parent league in its ef- 
forts to pass legislation to allow phy- 
sicians to give contraceptive advice to 


married women for the protection of. 


life and health; to support the Stratton 
bill to allow displaced persons to enter 
this country, to oppose universal mil- 
tary training, to congratulate the Jewish 
people on obtaining the Jewish state 
in Palestine, to support the efforts of 
the World Federalists in revising the 
charter of the United Nations. 

Two conferences were held during 
the conventions—one on Religious Ed- 
ucation led by Mrs. Mary Scott and 
one on youth led by George J. Spencer 
and a group of six young people. 

The luncheon on Saturday was 
followed by a conference on Social 
Action led by Rev. Carleton Fisher. 

At the evening banquet Samuel 
Parker, retiring president, introduced 
the new officers of the convention; 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott presented cita- 
tions for the completion of fifty years 
in the ministry to Rev. Samuel Ayers 
and Rev. Lucy M. Giles. The main 
address was given by Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk on the topic, “Religion makes 
Sense in Teams.” His thesis was that 
religiously minded people should be- 
come religious athletes, so training 
themselves in religious disciplines that 
they will be ready to meet any of life’s 
situations. 


UNIVERSALIST AND UNITARIAN 
MINISTERS OF CALIFORNIA 
OPPOSE “LOYALTY CHECK” 


The following statement was re- 
cently passed unanimously by the 
Southern California Association of 
Universalist and Unitarian Ministers: 

It is our belief that County Em- 
ployees are loyal and that they have 
sufficiently indicated this fact by their 
signing, upon employment, of an oath 
of loyalty to the government. We 
therefore consider the recent institu- 
tion of the investigation into organi- 
zational affiliations of County Em- 
ployees and the presentation to County 
Employees of further loyalty oaths to 


be ineffective measures, if it > 
thought that this investigation ; 
these additional oaths would streng 
en democracy and the loyalty of 
County Employees. 

We recognize the real danger 
communist and fascist totalitar 
organizations in this country. It 
our conviction that any totalitarian 
subversive organization can be ec 
batted with complete _ effectiven 
through the use of freedom of critic 
and through law enforcement and 
courts. 


To submit loyal Americans who 
lieve in freedom of conscience to 
examination by the County Gove 
ment of their personal thinking and 
organization to which they belong is 
do them an incalculable harm, and 
deprive them of their constitutio 
immunity from governmental int 
ference with their rightful actions ¢ 
thoughts. Such a person is no longe 
creative and good citizen, he becor 
afraid to join any organization or 
tend any meetings of any sort lest 
be termed subversive or un-Americ 
and be deprived of his livelihood. | 

We specifically request the Bo. 
of Supervisors to show evidence w 
would indicate the need for sue 
wholesale examination into the o 
ions and actions of County Emplo 
as contained in this investigation t 
have ordered. Our liberties can 
and must not be given up wit 
overwhelming evidence of such a g 
danger to our government that 
other course of action is possible. 

We specifically ask for evidene 
overt acts of County Employees wh 
are detrimental to our democr} 
government. 


If the Board of Supervisors 
that the County Employees are wt 
formed, then we suggest an objec} 
course of study of democracy, e# 
munism and fascism by props 
qualified persons for the County 
ployees, so that the County 
ployees will have the informatio 
guide them against political mist, 
which they might make through 
norance. Again, we ask for evid 
that County Employees, either 
group or as special categories, are 
ignorant and gullible that they do. 
know the difference between d 
cracy and dictatorship. 


Our position is the position tak 
the Bill of Rights of the Federal 
stitution and the California Cons 
tion. Loyalty to the Bill of Rights 
consider the most fundamental | 
important loyalty of all. 
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)bituaries 


j}CAR HOYT PERRY 


‘Oscar Hoyt Perry of 706 Stevens 
‘enue in Portland, Maine, died at his 
me on Saturday, April 24, 1948. 
‘ivate funeral services were held on 
liesday, April 27, 1948, by his son, 
pv. Albert Q. Perry of the First Uni- 
drsalist Church of Burrillville, R.I. 


Mr. Perry was born March 20, 1861 
} Albert and Jane Hart Perry, both 
j whom were faithful Universalists. 
‘vo of his brothers were well-known 
niversalist ministers, George and 
dward Albert Perry. He graduated 
‘ym Tufts College in 1883 and did 
}stgraduate work at Harvard in 1887. 
yr nearly twenty-five years he was 
Wgaged in teaching and school ad- 
inistration, usually in Universalist 
hools. Among the posts held were: 
(incipal of the Green Mountain 
/orkins Institute in South Woodstock, 


‘ew York; Principal of the Rutland 
Inglish and Classical Institute. in 
jutland, Vermont; and President of 
Vestbrook Seminary in Portland, 
aine. 

). From 1913 to 1938 he was employed 
jy the Davidson Studios of Providence, 
|.1. For the last ten years he was 
ptired, but was actively engaged by his 
arden and nature studies. 

He was a regular attendant of the 
lirst Universalist Church of Port- 
ind until his last year. He was a 
hember of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
appa Chapter of Theta Delta Chi 
‘raternities. He was always active in 
polities, and although a member of the 
ninority party he was usually elected 
manimously as Warden of Portland’s 
argest precinct. 


' Surviving him are his widow, Louise 
‘ernald Perry of Portland, Maine, and 
e following children; Sumner Perry 
if Washington, D.C., Doris E. Perry 
f South Portland, Maine, Curtis H. 
Perry of Los Altos, California, Bond 
M. Perry of Beach Haven Terrace, 
N.Y., and Rev. Albert Q. Perry of 
3urrillville, R.I. 


WELVIN NASH WARD 


The Rev. Melvin Nash Ward, son of 
Ir. Merrill C. Ward, pastor of the 
Abington, Massachusetts Universalist 
Shurch, was the victim of accidental 
lrowning at Shin Pond, Maine, Thurs- 
lay, May 6. 


Mr. Ward was the pastor of the 
Patten, Maine Methodist Church and 
Was taking a holiday at a camp. He 
Vas not accustomed to boats and 
Went out alone on the pond in the 
arly morning, with books, camera 
ind fishing tackle. The boat was one 
vith keel and sharp prow and evidently 
When he threw out the anchor, it 
‘ocked out from under him. The 
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accident was discovered when his wife, 

Pauline, drove to the camp for him in 

the afternoon and the boat was found 

empty on the pond and the body was 

ued directly underneath the 
oat. 


Melvin Ward was born at Buxton, 
Maine, September 18, 1914. He at- 
tended schools at Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., Guilford and Livermore Falls, 
Maine. Then followed years at Tufts 
and Gordon College and Andover 
Theological School. 


His ordination was in the Abington 
Universalist Church, September 30, 
1945, on the forty-ninth anniversary 
of his father’s ordination. He was 
married June 23, 1946 to Pauline H. 
Chase in the Livermore Falls, Maine 
Universalist Church of which he was 
pastor. Later, he served a church at 
Winterport, Maine. 


The funeral was in the Patten 
Church, Sunday, May ninth, con- 
ducted by Dr. George V. Shedd, dis- 
trict superintendent. The church was 
filled to capacity, the front banked 
with flowers. Many tributes revealed 
the warm affection Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
had won in the hearts of the towns- 
people and to the strong and good in- 
fluence of their ministry. Following 
cremation, the ashes were brought to 
the family lot at Buxton, Maine. 


Besides his wife and his father, he 
leaves a sister, Mrs. William Benjamin 
of Bridgewater, Mass., two brothers, 
Harmon and Richard Ward of Middle- 
boro, Mass., an aunt, Marion P. 
Harmon of Portland, Maine, and a 
niece, Mrs. William Chapman of 
Arlington, Mass. 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 
HONOR NILES 


Both folk in the Elm Street 
Universalist Church of Auburn, Maine 
and those outside the church joined in 
celebrating the fifth anniversary of the 
pastorate of the Rev. Albert Niles. 
Under the leadership of the Trustees, 
the Auburn Universalists made the 
Sunday morning, May 2 service “‘an- 
other Easter’ in honor of their min- 
ister. Minister and people joined in 
rededicating themselves to their church 
program “just in its infancy”’. 

The following message went out 
from the Beth Abraham Synagogue 
announcing a service in honor of Niles. 


“The Board of Directors and mem- 
bers of the Sisterhood have decided to 
hold the last Friday evening service in 
honor of the Rev. Albert C. Niles of 
the Universalist Church who will be 
the speaker of the evening. The week 
of May 7th marks the fifth anniversary 
of his coming to Auburn. 


Mr. Niles has been greatly instru- 
mental in creating good will and 
brotherhood in the two communities 
and is, therefore, deserving of some 
recognition. A reception*will be held 
in the vestry after the_service.” 


When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


HELP FOR YOUR 
FINANCIAL CANVASS 


The National Stewardship Institute 
of The Golden Rule Foundation has 
prepared a series of slides with accom- 
panying script on the overall picture 
of our dollar expenditures in America 
today. The program is entitled “Our 
Choice” and is designed to help your 
group increase the number of contribu- 
tions and the level of giving for reli- 
gious, educational and other benevo- 
lent purposes. 


These slides may be had by writing 
to the Visual Department of The Na- 
tional Stewardship Institute in care of 
The Golden Rule Foundation 60 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
There is no fixed charge made for the 
use of these 2’’x2’’ transparencies in 
color. It is hoped however some gift 
be made to the Institute to help it ex- 
tend this important program of Stew- 
ardship. 


ANNOUNCING 

BRUCE DOUGLAS McKEEMAN 
Born, May 12, in Worcester, Bruce 

Douglas McKeeman, son of Rev. and 

Mrs. Gordon B. McKeeman of All 

Souls Chureh, Worcester, Massachu- 

setts. 
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stained Glass 4 
WINDOWS 


Exquisite stained glass windows 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure umsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘‘Stained Glass. 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance. 


aN 
| 
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IU.RETA CLIN: 


MEDFORD HOLDS SACRIFICIAL 
DINNER FOR DISPLACED 
ORPHANS 


Wednesday, April 8, was a busy day 
at the First Universalist Church in 
Medford. The Sewing Group worked 
on garments for European Relief all 
the morning and until 2.30 P.M. 

The Medford A.U.W. held their 
annual meeting, with reports showing 
a most successful year, educationally, 
financially and socially. New officers 
were elected: Mrs. Donald Hurley, 
President; Mrs. Charles Dodge, Vice- 
President; Eleanor Duncan, Treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Chester Polsey, Sec- 
retary. The meeting was followed by a 
flower arrangement demonstration by 
Mr. Erickson of Ramsdell’s of Arling- 
ton. 

At 6.30 P.M., a Sacrificial Supper 
was served to earn money for the dis- 
placed children’s camps in Germany, 
which are sponsored by the Universal- 
ist-Unitarian Service Committee. It 
was a very simple and inexpensive 
meal to bring to the people more 
vividly the very meager diet the 
Europeans are getting. Norma Good- 
win, who spent last summer in Czecho- 
slovakia at several work camps, told 
about her experiences working in a 
mine, in the woods and a hospital. 
She also attended the Youth Confer- 
ence at Prague, and stated that her 
experiences and education were worth 
more than a year at college. She in- 
tends to go over again next summer. 

Selma Jones, Director of one of the 
Displaced Children’s Camps in Ger- 
many, told about conditions there and 
showed pictures of her camp. They 
are trying to bring these children back 
to health, educate them and condi- 
tion them to go back to their families if 
possible, or to be adopted. They need 
clothing and much more food, toys and 
books written in their language. 

Bernice Cunningham, Chairman of 
the Sewing Group, exhibited some 
clothing just finished and also a bed 
quilt made from percale scraps. A 
carton of clothing is shipped each 
week. 
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HELP MURRAY GROVE 


“MURRAY GROVE calls you to help 
her live, 

And in order to do it, she asks you to 
give 

A cent for each, birthday from the first 
to now; 

We know you will do it if we tell you 
how.” 

Miss Emma E. Krementz, 85 
Goldsmith Ave., Newark 8, N.J., will 
be glad to receive and pass on to the 
the Murray Grove Association any con- 
tribution you may care to give. The 
Birthday Party, with Mrs. George H. 
Wood of Meriden, Conn., as Hostess, 
will be held at the Murray Grove 
House, Lanoka Harbor, N.J.,on Sat- 
urday evening, Aug. 14, 1948. Contri- 
butions may be sent any time. 


YOU ARE INVITED 


CHRISTENINGS, 1948 


Previous livane porte Camm ian enen 13 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (All Souls) <2... Of 
laleaGleng@m, Noon 6 noe ese eoseo0r 2 
IWiguisleva, WMWIBER, co oo ceo osadecone 5 
IMTOO, IMO, so oc ce aan coss 8 
IGONRONE,, INCL. 5 5 cs ao oo5 pu eo Bor 8 


INS OU, INTs. ea thole gmbid Geto abd 6 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

(Church of the Messiah) 
Providence, R.I. 

(Church of the Mediator) 


NEW MEMBERS, 1948 


Previously reported.....:....... 145 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (All-Souls) ..... 38 
Olean, IMBES, on conAanssanooce 4 
IDeyanae, IMIBERS 5 onecceoenenuce 7 
EVarrisy il leaks ee 3 
MaldenkelViassa nnn ee 15: 
IMME, COMIN no ese ese oan ao 
NG Gtramaseyorel iiss, INGMO. cee coca ne 12 
Main cies ndaeise ee oe ee eee 16 
INE), INIBl. oaodoneeeooanoadt ib 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Church of the Messiah) ...... 9) 

Providence, R.I. 
(Church of the Mediator) ..... 23 
\WWRITRENL, AWK. oo 2 550 oa asec ou. 68 
353 


SIDEWALK SERMON 
We need real aristocrats 
Those noble in character 
Not just noble by birth 

The wealthy in good deeds 


Not wealthy in mere goods 
A righteous aristocracy 


SAINTS NOT SNOBS! 
— Brainard F. Gibbons — 


PULPIT- CHO 


MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
We CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS 
BENTLEY &SIMON: 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK 18, N-Y- 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTR’ 


Theological School a 
ST LAWRENCE UNIVERSI 


Wherein Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellows! 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. | 


Dean Academy and Junior Col 
Franklin, Mass. { 


Delightfully located in a beaut# 
old New England town. 
Homelike atmosphere for be 
and girls working together uni 
normal life conditions. 
Courses of study offered on 
High School and Junior Coll! 
levels 
Intensive review courses in pr 
aration for college entrance requ! 
ments in the Academy. 


Junior College courses that mg 


in Secretarial Science, Busin 


tarial, Home Economics, 
Liberal Arts 


| 

Send for catalog. Specify whie 
WILLIAM C. GARNER | 
Headmaster and Presiden 


All books and church supp) 
vertised in The Christian Lea 
be purchased from the Uni 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CRHISTIAN LI 


oming to CAPE 


(COD this summer? 


|The Cape Cod Conference 
Jnvites you to worship in one 
bf its liberal churches. 

Wervices each Sunday a!l Summer. 


| 

SANDWICH, Federated Church 
(Unitarian) 

11 a.m. 


MAIN STREET 


‘BARNSTABLE, Unitarian Society 


ROUTE 6 aay 


JYARMOUTHPORT, Universalist 
Church 


CHURCH STREET OFF ROUTE 6 3:30 p.m. 


BREWSTER, First Parish, Unitarian 


ROUTE 6 11 a.m. 


CHATHAM, Universalist Church . 


MAIN SfREET 10 a.m. 


i 

JORLEANS, Federated Church 
(Universalist) 

MAIN STREET 11 a.m. 


| EASTHAM, Universalist Chapel 


SAMOSET ROAD 7 p.m. 


} PROVINCETOWN, 
Universalist Church 
COMMERCIAL STREET Palm. 


I 

)R. HERSEY RESIGNS 

\ANBURY PASTORATE 

lOHN P. CHRISTENSEN CALLED 

| Dr. Harry Adams Hersey has resign- 
id as minister of the First Universal- 
st Church of Danbury, Connecticut. 
Dr. Hersey’s resignation takes effect 
om September 1 when he will have com- 
jleted a pastorate of eighteen years. 


The Rev. John P. Christensen of 
Shatham, Massachusetts, has accepted 
1 unanimous call to the church to 
succeed Dr. Hersey. 


Five Reasons Why 
you should increase your 
magazine reading! 
Holiday 
Better Homes 


and Gardens... .1 year 


The United States 
News 


The Etude 
Good House- 
keeping 


1 year $5.00 
Deol) 


4.00 
2.50 


1 year 3.50 


We handle subscriptions to.all 
periodicals. 


ORDER FROM 


UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


June 5, 1948 


THE CHOIRISTER HOUR 


An unusual and beautiful service, 
The Choristers Hour, was held in the 
Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Massachusetts, on Sunday, April 
4, 1948, at five o’clock. 

The participating junior choirs and 
their choirmasters were as- follows: 
Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, the Rev. Hope Hilton; First 
Universalist Church, Canton, Mrs. 
Robert Shaw; Foxboro Universalist 
Church, Foxboro, Mrs. Louise Inman; 
First Universalist Church, Medford. 
Mrs. May Black Wells; First Univers- 
alist Church, North Attleboro, Mrs. 
Elizabeth B. Burns; First Universal- 
ist Church, Providence, R. I., Mar- 
jorie Ogilvie; Second Universalist 
Church, South Weymouth, Mrs. Al- 
bert Bennett. 

Mrs. May Black Wells, organist and 
choirmaster of the First Universalist 
Church in Medford, directed the choirs 
and John B. Woodworth, organist of 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
was the organist. 

The senior ushers were Leonard 
Lamb, Harold Sweet and Warren Car- 
gill. The junior ushers were Franklin 
Capron, Ronald St. Martin, Sandland 
Webb and Joseph Woodward. Ro- 
berta Nerney acted as marshal. 


This service was presented at the © 


conclusion of a regional rehearsal for 
the Massachusetts Junior Choristers 
Hour that was held in the Universalist 
Church of Cambridge, April 25 at 4.30 
o’clock. 

The Choristers Hour was sponsored 
by the Religion Education Committee 
of the Murray Universalist Church; 
Trene A. Colburn, the Rev. Hope 
Hilton, Mrs. Ralph Perry, Earl Pinder, 
Ronald St. Martin and Mrs. Samuel M 
Ronald St. Martin and Mrs. Samuel 
M. Stone. 


THE BIBLE MARCHES ON 


Some part of the Bible has now been 
published in one thousand and ninety 
languages and dialects, according to a 
survey made by the American Bible 
Society. These figures cover publica- 
tion up to the end of December, 1947. 


The entire Bible has been published . 


in one hundred eighty-five languages; 
a complete New Testament in two 
hundred forty-one more and a Gospel, 
or other whole book, or some substan- 
tial part of a book of the Bible in six 
hundred and_ sixty-four additional 
languages. 

The latest language to appear in 
book form, for missionary use, is the 
Gospel of Mark in Tzeltal, an Indian 
dialect spoken in Mexico. 


MACEDON UNIVERSALISTS 
HONOR MR. AND MRS. BENNETT 


Universalists of Macedon, New 
York, held a reception on May 12 in 
honor of the Fiftieth Wedding An- 
niversary of the Reverend and Mrs. 
John O. Bennett. Mr. Bennett is min- 
ister of the Universalist Church of 
Macedon, New York. 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


LURISeCOREEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
yelerans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


ET TE LAL HE RT LR EI TE 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comuortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
both business women and students ‘The 
Union is within easy access of all parts of 
Boston 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write 'o 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DELWICK, Treasurer 


Notices 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


The Indiana Universalist Conven- 
tion has granted the Rev. P. E. Roll 
a license for one year. 

Arthur W. MecDavitt, Secretary. 


IOWA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 105th annual session of the 
Iowa Universalist Convention will 
convene at the Universalist Church of 
Mitchellville, Iowa, from Friday after- 
noon, June 18 through Sunday noon, 
June 20, 1948. 

Business will be conducted by the 
Iowa Universalist Women’s Associa- 
tion, the General Sunday School 
Association, Youth Fellowship and 
the Iowa Church Convention. 

The following committees have been 
appointed: Nominating, Dr. Laura 
Galer, Mrs. C. N. Shane, Floyd Gil- 
bert and Dr. Effie McCollum Jones; 
Auditing, Floyd Bishop, Elva Tucker; 
Program, Rev. Ernest Whitesmith, 
Foye Meader, Rev. William Abbe, 
Rev. William G. Schneider; Creden- 
tials, Mrs. Thomas Wildman, Mrs. 
Virginia Franklin; Fellowship, Dr. 
Laura Galer, Chairman. 

The convention will include the 
hearing of reports, the election of 
officers and the transaction of such 
other business as may come to the 
attention of the Convention Board 
and officers. 


William G. Schneider, Secretary. 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 123rd annual convention of the 
Universalist Church of Ohio will be 
held in Columbus, Ohio, at the First 
Universalist Church, June 17 - 20 
1948, to receive reports, elect officers 
and conduct such business as may 
properly come before it. The affiliated 
organizations: The Association of 
Universalist Women of Ohio, The 
Ohio Church School Association (Uni- 
versalist), The Ohio Universalist 
Youth Fellowship; will hold their an- 
nual conventions in conjunction with 
the UCO. 

Donald K. Evans, Secretary. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Received on transfer from Illinois, 
the Rev. Albert D. Bell of Rockland, 
Ohio. — 
Harriet E. Druley, Secretary. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of Transfer for Rev. Stanley 
C. Stall sent to North Carolina 
Fellowship Committee, as of Apr. 30, 
1948. Harriet E. Druley, Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 


CONVENTION 


The Rhode Island Universalist Con- 
vention will hold its annual session on 
Wednesday, June 2, in the Church of 
Our Father in Pawtucket, R. I., be- 
ginning at 2 P. M. for election of 
officers, reading of reports, and such 
other matters as may duly be brought 
be fore that body. 

Henry H.Schooley, Secretary pro tem 


CRACKLING 


A preacher whose congregation 
ularly spurn seats in the front oi 
church was surprised to see one 1 
a stranger in the very first row. 

After the sermon, the pastor a 
the man why he sat down in front 

The man replied that, being a 
driver, he wanted to find out hoy 
preacher got people to move to 
rear. ---Tulsa World. 

* Eo ok 


The pompous business man pu 
at a small country inn, and as he 
tered the breakfast room next mot 
its only other occupant rose fron 
seat. , 

“Sit down, sit down, my good m 
boomed the pompous one. _ 

“Why?” asked the other. “Ca: 
get the salt from the next table?” 

---- Boston € 


FIELD VISITS 

During April, Margaret Winch 
met with church school leader 
Connecticut, visiting West Hart 
Meriden, Bridgeport, Stamford, 
Haven, Norwich and Danbury. 
May 9 and 10, she was in Garé 
Maine, participating in Church Fe 
Night when fifty parents, teac 
and pupils met to see the kodach 
slides on ‘‘A Teaching Church’. 

Susan M. Andrews was the spé 
on ‘Festival of the Home’’ Sur 
May 9, at Woonsocket, R. I., ust 
her subject: “How Is the Fam 
On this Sunday the Junior Choir 
and a junior pupil was leader of 
ship. 


| REFRESHMENT 
FOR THE 
SPIRIT 


was written by Mr. Wyman in 1946. 


REFRESHMENT FOR THE SPIRIT 
SUMMER MEDITATIONS 


1948 


CHARLES A. WYMAN 
A Most Stimulating Series of Meditations 


Look Fotward, Muscle Exercise Needed and many others 
Designed for broad use among the churches and people. 


Refreshment for the Spirit has become increasingly popular since the firs 


entitled Today, Reach Out, With Open Eyes, | 


plus postage 


tear off and mail 


The contents of this year’s cua 


entirely new yet carry the familiar ‘homey’ feeling that has distinguishe 
vious editions. 
Prices single copy 10 cents | 
2-10 copies 8 cents 
11-99 copies 72 cents 
100-500 copies 7 cents : 
| 
| 
| 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
copies REFRESHMENT FOR THE SPIRIT to 


Please send 


Sa a 


Enclosed find 
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check money order 


postage 
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